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THE STRIKE. 


To CONTRIBUTORS.—Rejected MSS. will | 


oat as guaranty of good faith. | 
| monGay are cauemaly bright. Last year | the health and to a large extent, the pro- | extreme protectionists and party men may 
| the bodies of organized labor here in Bos-| tection of life and limb of the thousands | be defeated in opposing reciprocity. The 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1890. ) “VIVE CENTS. 


\ rew brave papers like the Christian | generally carried on under foreign flags. THE DISGRACEFUL scene in Congress is a 
Union of New York City have dared to| We are coming to realize this. In one | sad comment on the condition to which the 


speak out, as we did, against the Pinkerton | way or another Congress will undoubtedly | methods of a few Republican leaders have 


Outrage, but itis asad comment on the} enact more and more aid and encourage- | led the party. It is time that the offending 


general spirit of the press, to see that so | ment to American shipping. Other coun- | members woke to a realization of the fact 


little has been said. Almost ali thought- | tries largely aid their companies of steam | that extreme narrow partisanship is not 
ful men seem to agree that the event,—the | and sail navagation, why should we not|true Repubiicanism. He 1s uot the best 
firing upon defenceless boys and women aid ours? It would have great e ffect if | Republican who most hoarsely and unthink- 
was one of the most dastardly acts that has | Congress would follow the wise policy of | ingly shouts the party watchwords, but 
recently occurred. Yet because the perpe-| Secretary Blaine, reciprocity with South | rather he who in quiet, dignifled, presistant 
trators of the outrage were in the employ | America would tend immensely to develope | service works for the interests of the 


of a powerful railroad company, the press | American navigation. We believe that whole country. Mr. Cannon, until recently 
generally has not had the courage to speak | Cramp & Sons have reason to be hopeful. | misled by false leaders, has done good 
out. No more dangerous condition can | service in legislation. It is the evil of fac. 
be imagined than for corporations to be THE CONVENTION in New York City of | tional strife that it overpowers the best ele- 


jallowed to employ private armed police|the factory inspectors of the United | ments of its party. A calmer and wiser 


and the public not to dare to say no. | States and Canada isan event of no little | statesmanship is, we believe, gradually com- 
= |importance. There are few lines of work | ing to the front. Senator Aldrich proposes 

Labor Day, September 1, is to be ob- | where more can be learned by conference ia reciprocity plan, which, though not the 
served this year more widely and more | #24 by comparing notes. Few men have | same, nor so good as Mr. Blaine’s, will, it 
fully than ever before. Year by year it is |™ore difficult work before them than have | is said, have Mr. Blaine’s support. This 


| coming to take a deeper hold upon the | Conscientious and pains taking factory | at least indicates that legislative opinion is 


community. The prospects for the differ- |!mspectors, and few positions are more |coming round to the secretary’s position. 
ent processions, picnics and meetings next |!™portant than these. On them depends | Defeated on the Federal Election bill, the 
sions, g: : 


ese decigion at Terre Haute of the Su- | ton were divided, each having its separate | Of boys and women, to say nothing of men, jexperience of the Michigan Republican 
‘e lead; ¢ the United Order of Rail-| procession. This year they are to be |employed in the various manufactures. | convention indicates that extreme tariff 
— Employes not to order a general |united. The discussions now going on j On them too to a large extent falls the en- eens may alienate the Western farmers 
oe ‘a “ alk te Oe eaahionne community. | as to the various phases of the labor prob- | forcement of the school laws. Under the | who are already restive under machine con- 
the end is not yet. The council un-|lem, tend to make the day important. | eereee of competition, factory owners and |trol. Wise and moderate protection is the 
sjifiedly endorses Mr. Powderly and vig- | The COMMONWEALTH extends its greetings | bosses are often only too ready to dodge | Republican path of safety. Let its leaders 
ome anannes Mr, Web and the man- |to the marching men. As says Prof. |0r avoid or openly break the law. All | not prove themselves blind leaders of the 


agemeat of the New York Central. They 
wx w the strikers, in substance, ‘‘Go 
ahead; youste all right; only we can’t help 
you.” But this endorsing the strikers, in 
iteelf, belps them. They will go ahead 
stronger than ever. Only a portion of the 
Knights have yet struck. If they all strike, 
though unsupported by the Federation, 

i can not bat seriously affect the interests 
of erilroad. Mr. Webb holds a firm 
position and says that all is well, but the 
freight portion of his business is affected 
Bore than he seems inclined to admit. If 
we strike is to grow larger it must affect 
msivess More. All emphasizes our posi- 
tos of last week that if arbitration in rail- 
way struggles were made compulsory, this 
thir would have been arbitrated, and 
sickever side was right would have won 
wisout a strike. A way out has, however, 
bea suggested even with the law as it is. 
While the law does not compel the parties 
mit to arbitration, it does permit and 
fea require the State Board of Arbitra- 
Whenever in its judgment it may be 
meesstry, to investigate a case, to sub- 
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eT th 


“tthe parties desire arbitration or 
This does not compel the parties to 
Wide by the decision, but it would at least 
inform the public of the rights of the case, 
ind create a public sentiment that indirect- 


J Woald mpe i 
7 Would compel the contesting parties to 


bus 


Monit. In this c: i 

‘ ‘a this case the whole question 
Wh on " ¢ . j 

™ on the reasons for which the em- 
Ployees of th 


= 1¢ Central Road were dis- 
— Mr. Powderly says they were 
— because they were Knights; Mr. 
os ties this. Which is right the pub- 
io not Know. If the Board of Arbi- 
ee exercise its right to investi- 
hens Point, the public would be in- 
a would cast its support accord- 
Ae apna side or the other, and thus 
Ai ape se ther side to give in; 

oberg the New York Central can 

~ © iteur general public condemna- 


Yor , 
ae ie railway has at least put itself 
wi “ght by declining to appeal to 

















Rogers of England, ‘Working men have | $°rts of devices are resorted to, to deceive | blind. 
their future very much in their own hands.” | the visiting inspector. By consulta-ion 
They can make it what they will. If they | the inspectors may gain much helpful ex- BosTOn’s TAX RATE has gone up to $14, 
be dignified, manly, forbearing and yet | Perience in detecting these devices. It is | Brookline’s down to 9°, Such is the fact 
firm, they can march from victory to vic- |# 00d sign that more and more women that has aw lesson. rhe probability too, is 
tory without disturbance or social up-|i™spectors are being appointed. They | Brookline’s rate will go lower yet. Several 
heaval. Fortunately the attitude and bear- | Often do the best work. The future of the of our wealthy merchants itis announced are 
ing of Boston’s labor organizations gives | ™asses of this country, both in education about to build expensive houses in Brook- 
us every reason for encouragement and | #24 in hygiene, largely rests in their hands. line, adding property to the com- 
hope. Boston has reason to be proud of If we are to “‘educate our masters” the | many that will probably be worth hun- 
her working men. children of working men must need edu- | dreds of thousands, thus largely increasing 
; eation. the taxable estate and so materially re- 

: ducing the tax rate. The wealthiest town 

in the world is thus to become wealthier 
still, while Boston’s tax rate ‘must inevi- 
Porter authorizes the statement that the | tably goup. The moral seems clear that 
| total population will not be over 64,000,000, | we have not reached the ideal system of 





Tue peatu of Charles Loring Brace, of 

New York city, deprives that city and the 
country of the man who has done perhaps 
more for wise charities for children than 
any other man in the land. He might more 


THE OFFICIAL result of the census returns 
has not yet been made, but Superintendent | 





pats Witnesses, and to render a decision, | 


bot so high a number as had been generally taxation. Certainly Boston and not 
expected. The New York Tribune figures out | Brookline gives these wealthy men their 
that this means a falling offin the natural |great business facilities. They ought to 
annual increase from the 2 per cent. of | hear more of the city’s burdens than they 
the preceding decade to 1.5 per cent, during |do. Our present methods of taxation 
the last ten years. If the increase had | make it easier for the rich and harder for 
continued at the rate it showed between | the poor every year. 
1870 and 1880 it would have now 67,000,000 ina —_ 
| instead of 64,000,000. Considerable inter- Russia is once again proving herself the 
est is felt on the effect these results will|the least advanced country in Europe. 
have on the apportionment of the number | Her recent treatment of the Jews reads 
|of congressmen for the different states. | like a dark chapter from the history of the 
Colorado, Wisconsin, Indiana and Iowa, it | Middle Ages. Germany’s aati-simetic 
is said will each gain one, Kansas two, | policy was bad enough, but Russia’s seems 
infinitely worse. She now proposes to 
forbid any Jew to own land in Russia or 
to reside anywhere except intowns. They 
b : are to be shut out from all schools, prim- 
Brace was a deep and able thinker in litera- CuicaGo is making, it is feared, a fatal | ary, secondary or universities. A Jew is 
ture as well asin life. His ‘‘Gesta Chris-| delay in choosing the site of her World’s | not allowed to enter the legal or medical 
| ti” and ‘*The Unknown God” have been of | Fair. O fears remain before the | Professions or to fill any government 
x of | Fair. nly two years remain before the office. For @ modern government even to 
; propose such measures seems almost in- 
readers. It makes all life seem larger, | every day of procrastination threatens the | credible. Certain good Christian women 
richer, better, to realize what this one man | success of the Fair. The city finds hergelf | in this land are banding together to pray 
accomplished. bee o eee j : Tajthe for the Czar. We think he needs praying 
I ounsll : in a wprduaigg difficulty. Nejther proposed for, but we think he needs a good shaking 
; a |site seems to answer. The lake-front | ag well. With such a government, while 
WituiaM Cramp & Sons, shipbuilders | seems unavailable because of the opposi-| one may not approve of nihilism one can- 
of Philadelphia, believe in the future of | tion of the railroads who own it and the | not wonder atits existence. It is to be 
American shipbuilding. They are increas- city government that opposes it. Jackson aan ce Rye yl og 
ing their capital to $5,000,000, and are Park has been decided to be unsuitable by poorer brethren in Russia will be success- 
largely aided in this by J. & W. Seligman | an expert examination of the grounds. If/ful. As there are 4,000,000 Jews in Rus- 
& Co., the New York Bankers. American | the city does not reach some decision soon | $i, if the proposed policy of the govern- 


than any other be called ‘‘The Newsboys’ 


| Friend.” Others have given more money 





in charity; Mr. Brace gave himself. It 
was mainly to his large heart to feel, and 
|his wise head to plan, that New York 
j}owes her Childrens’ Aid Society and | 
| her Newsboys’ Lodging Houses—among the | 
|best charitable institutions in our land. 
Mr. Brace also originated the plan for 
sending homeless boys and girls to homes in 
|the country or far West. Perhaps more 
| boys owe their start in life to Mr. Brace 
| than to almost any other philanthropist in 
|theland. Till heaccomplished it, it had been | yap rock ile Minne 7 wal 
| thought that nothing ‘could be done with | a ee ee 


nine. 
jthe ‘‘street Arabs” of New York. Mr. | 


| Signal help and interest to alarge range of | opening and yet no site is chosen, and 








, Pye s j j 
shipbuilding certainly ought to see an in-|Congress may yet take away the hardly |eumering A Ho Tg bins Be mary 
crease. It is scandalous that America’s | won prize. Already many are predicting | Russia's civilized sister nations ought to 


‘large foreign commerce should be so! that the fair will be a failure. 


protest against her barbarity. 
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THE LAST GOOD-BY. 


How shall we know itis the last good-by? 

The skies will not be darkened in that hour, 
No sudden blight will fall on leaf or flower. 

No single bird will hush its careless cry, 

And you will hold my hands, and smile or sigh 
Just a» before. Perchance the sudden tears 
In your dear eyes will answer to my fears; 

But there will come no voice of prophecy— 

No voice to whisper, ‘Now, and not again. 
Space for last words, last kisses, and 

prayer, 
F or all the wild unmitigated pain 
Of those who, parting clasp hands with de- 
spair.”’ 

“Who knows?" we say, but doubt and fear re- 

main; 

Would any choose to part thus unaware? 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 


last 


“LIFE’/S AFTERNOON.” 


1 sit at rest and Autumn-time is here! 
Her firat red leaf lies quivering at my feet,— 
“At rest,”—not yet at peace! Oh hurrying year! 
Oh, Youth, and Summer that were once 60 
sweet, 
Ere I renounce you,—with your joys and woes,— 
T must await the numbing Winter snows! 


How shall a minstre! wake the trembling lyre 
And sing of Love, in Autum-time and live? 
Yet cold the verse that lacks the sacred fire 
Which Hope, and Youth, and Love, alone can 
give! 
I strike the lyre; the answering echoes ring: 
Say, oh, my Friend! is it too late to sing? 


Nay! for in'‘serer Autumns have I seen 
Some slim brown bird start up upon a spray 
And warble as tho’ all the world were green 
And chill October blossoming like May,— 
Yet droops the rose, and howso’ sweet the song 
Nor bird nor minstrel may rejoice for long. 
Violet Fone. 


THE LAND OF USED-TO-BE. 


Beyond the purple, hazy trees 

Of summer's utmost voundaries; 

Beyond the sands, beyond the seas, 

Beyond the range of eyes like these, 
And only in the range of the 
Enraptured gaze of memory, 
There lies a land long lost to me. 

The land of Used-to-be. 


A land enchanted, such as swung 
In golden seas when sirens clung 
Along their dripping brinks and sung 
To Jason in that mystic tongue 
That dazed men with its melody; 
Oh, such a land, with such a sea 
Kissing its shores eternally, 
Is the fair Used-to-be. 


A land where music ever girds 
The air with belts of singing birds, 
And sows all sounds with such sweet words, 
That even in the lowing herds 
A meaning lives 80 sweet to me, 
Lost laughter ripples limpidly 
From lips brimmed o'er with all the glee 
Ot rare old Used-to- be. 


Lost laughter and the whistled tunes 
Of boyhood’s mouth of crescent runes, 
That rounded through long afternoons, 
To serenading plenilunes, 

When starlight fell so mistily 
That peering up from ben.ied knee, 

I dreamed "twas bridal drapery 

Hung over Used to be. 


Oh, land of love and dreamy thoughts, 

And shining fields and shady «pots, 

O, coolest, greenest, grassy plota, 

Embossed with wild forget-me-nots, 
And all the blooms that cunningly 
Lift their sweet faces up to me 
Out of the past; I kiss in thee 

The lips of Used-to-be. 


I love ye all, and with wet eyes 
Turned glimmering on the skies, 
My blessings like your perfume rise, 
Till o’er my soul a silence lies 

Sweeter than any song to me, 

Sweeter than any melody, 

Of its sweet echo, yes all three, 

My dreams of Used-to-be! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 





SACRAMENT OF SUFFERING, 


We laughed together, dear, you and I, 
Many a time in the days gone by; 
There was many a jest betwixt us twain, 
But never a thought of grief or pain; 
And the sun shone bright in the sky above— 
It was not the sunshine taught us love. 


We often lingered a little while 
With a kindly word ora parting smile 
(As folks may do who often meet), 
Or hand clasped hand in the crowded street; 
But with smiling word we still could part, 
It was not yet dear, Heart to Heart. 


Love grew up in the after-time, 

When life’s sweet joy-bells ceased their chime. 
My soul was rent with anguish sore, 
A kindred sorrow kept your door: 

‘Twas then, as we knelt and together wept, 

‘That into each other’s heart we crept— 
Friends, firm friends, through the passing years 
Friends through the sacrament of tears. 

Florence Tylee. 


OUT OF THE DEEPS. 


“Thank you, Miss Fawcett, that will 
do. Now Dr. James and [ are going to 
consider about you, and then tell your 
mother how she is to help you to get well 
again.” 

There were four peoplein the room: 
Sir William Parton, the great doctor, his 
confrere, Dr. James, with whom he was 
met in consultation, Mrs. Fawcett, and the 
patient, her only daughter, Helen Fawcett, 
a girl of twenty-one. 
| The girl looked up nervously, inquisi- 
tively, with atremulous fear in her face 
and voice. 

“Am [—am I—very ill?” 

Sir William looked at her face, at the 
shining eyes with the dilated pupils, the 
quivering, sensitive mouth, then he took 
both her hands in his, with a pity, which 
he did not show, in his heart. 

‘Not so i!l as you might be, my child, 
but when we have finished our talk, and 
are going to tell Mrs. Fawcett how to 
take care of you, and prevent your doing 
yourself harm, we mustn’t have you lis- 
tening, for you are nervous enough to 
fancy you have every illness under the 
sun.” 

“Then I shall get well—soon.” 

“You must do as you are told, then,” 
answered Sir William lightly, as he left 
the room. 

Keen observer ashe was,he did not 
notice how a more terrible fear had grown 
in the girl’s eyes as she found he avoided 
direct answers. She saw, if the truth 
were bad, it was no use to try to force it 
from between those thin lips, if their owner 
deemed it better concealed. She and her 
mother sat silent in suspense, as though 
each dreaded to hear the other speak, but 
when Mrs. Fawcett had been summoned 
to join the doctors, Helen burst out wildly 
to herself, ‘‘They are deceiving me, I 
know they think I shall die. Oh, God, I 
can’t! I can’t!” 

She sat in that sickening, terrible dread, 
with her hands p tensely against 
her forehead. The moments seemed to 
drag out their slow length like hours, till 
she could bear it no longer. The resolve 
‘IT will know,” was fierce in her heart; 
she stole softly to the smaller drawing- 
room on the other side of the staircase— 
the room opened into the boudoir where 
she knew her mother and the doctors 
were, and was screened from it by a heavy 
velvet curtain, through which Helen could 
hear—her mother’s sobs. 

Passionate and uncontrolled, and in 
them the girl knew her doom; but with 
the wild terror and anguish within her, 
there awoke a more piteous sorrow for 
her mother’s grief, a love—oh, how dear! 
how near!—for that mother who must 
lose her, whom she must leave. 

‘No hope?” she heard Mrs. Fawcett 
ask in a broken, imploring tone, then Sir 
William’s voice in answer,— 

“I wish I could give it you, but the dis- 
ease is so far advanced—she may live a 
little longer or a little shorter period than 
I expect.” 

There was a silence in the room, a 
death-like silence in the girl’s heart as 
she listened; at last her mother spoke 
again, her voice kept resolutely quie«,— 
‘*How long can she live?” 


“A few months—six or eight, perhaps. 
Mrs. Fawcett, if you knew how I feel for 
you, you would not think me cruel; you 
must know the trath—if you wish to keep 
that poor girl with you as long as possible, 
she must not know it—you must keep 
her mind quiet and happy. Do you think 
you can?” 

A faint sob that meant yes. 

“And don’t drag her from home; it can 
do no good— ll the Madeiras or Egypts 
in the world won’t save her, but yuietness 
and freedom from trouble may give her a 
few weeks more—that is why she must 
not know.” 

**But she has hardly any cough,” sobbed 
Mrs. Fawcett. ‘‘And people do live with 
consumption for years and years—I can’t 
lose her—they do live.” 

“Not in cases like hers—I wish I 
could say otherwise.” 


Helen heard no more; the impulse to 
comfort her mother with the sad comfort 
of clinging arms and bitter tears was so 
strong, she felt she should yield to it. if 
she stayed. There seemed to be two 
Helens in her: the girl who felt the chill 
shadows of the valley of death closi 
round the life which had been so dear a 
fair, and the girl whose impulse was to 
help the mother who had no husband to 
help her bear her grief; whose only 
daughter she was. ‘‘What would she do 
without her—with no girl left, only the 
boys; one wrapped up in his wife and 
two children, the other away in India?” 
Helen knew her loss would break her 
mother’s life; did she realize that the bit- 
terness of death would have been yet 
worse, had she thought her dying would 
be no enduring pain to that mother? 

She crept away silently. 
vant on the staircase ; 
stra.ge and hollow to herself as she said: 

‘Tell mamma, when the doctors have 











| gone, that I am so tired I have gone to lie | 


down.” 

Then she went up to her room and 
locked herself in; as she turned round, 
she saw her facein the glass witha wild 
hopelessness in it. How Ray! it was, 
this face of a girl who had to die. She 
hid it in her bands, afraid to meet its look, 
and a dull stupor came over her—she 


fate which faced her, veiled yet real. 

At last she roused herself; one thing 
was certain: her mother must not guess 
that she knew this. Their last months 
together—at all events till the end drew 
very near—must be as happy, or rather 
as calm, as they could be, And Helen 
felt she could bear the darkness better 
alone, this strange darkness that had sud- 
denly veiled the world. She feared even 
her mother’s sympathy aud sorrow; what 
help or healing could avail her? 

There was only one help she yearned 
for, one hand, the touch of which could 
haye made her brave; one voice, a loving 
tone of which could have given her cour- 
age, even if they had trebled her sense of 
passionate loss of sweet life. 

Asshe thought this, she opened her 
locked dressing-case and took therefrom 
a framed photograph; for one minute she 
looked at it as though todraw life from it 
through her eyes, and then she kissed it 
wildly, closely pressing her poor dry lips 
against the cold glass, then holding it 
nestled against her cheek. It had many 
a time been clasped close to her heart 
when she slept; she had looked at it so 
often and so long that she knew every 
faintest and finest line of the pictured face 
of this photograph, offered carelessly, ac- 
cepted apparently as lightly, but treasured 


who seemed to Helen Fawcett to be the 
whole meaning of her life. 

**Helen dear!” 

The girl did not know how long she had 
sat there; with a start, she replaced her 
treasure in its place, and opened the door 
to her mother. Mrs. Fawcett’s voice 
trembled very slightly, but she acted well 
as she said,— 

**Well, dear, why did you rush away? 
were you so frightened? You see, you 
needn’t have been. You are to rest and 
not trouble, and get quite well again.” 
“Quite well,” said Helen. ‘Really, 
mamma?” 

‘*Yes,” said the poor mother, not hear- 
ing the sad under ring in her daughter's 
yoice, and loving tw cheat herself in deceiv- 
ing the child who was so dearto her. ‘I 
mean to cure you quicker than any doctors 
would; I always could, youn know.” 

The girl leaned her head on her moth- 
er’s breast and felt the almost convulsive 
closeness of her clasp with a strange throb 
half of self-compassion, half of pity for the 
tender, brave love which was so anxious 
at all cost to shield its object from pain, 
yet so helpless in the face of death. 


Both woman kept the bitter secret to 
themselves—with a self-repression which 
Helen had inherited from Mrs. Fawcett; 
and the latter never knew of the times 
when Helen—after feeling, as life went 
on as usual, that the words she had heard 
were a horrible dream—would realize 
with an impotent dispair that they were 
trae. She bore her pain silently, lest her 
mother should guess she shared the knowl- 
edge which made Mrs. Fawcett’s life move 
on with a dreary unreality. It was nearly 
the end of July, the season was over, and 
once or twice Helen smiled sadly and bit- 
terly to think how different the world had 
seemed to her in the spring, before she 
had known the meaning of the alternate 
fever and languor, which had grown on 
her in her own despair and her resolute 
determination to take no heed of them; 
had grown on her till her mother had in- 
sisted on her seeing doctors, to learn that 
what she had only looked on asa general 
lack of health was acute consumption, 
tubercular phthisis—it does not matter 
much under what name death is intro- 
duced to us. 

Helen Fawcett’s life had been pleasant 
always; but these last two years she had 
lov: it so much, had clung to it so 
eagerly, had found sweetness in the as- 
pects of 1t, which she had not been used 
to care for. Mrs. Fawcett had wondered 
why her once rather shy and reserved 
daughter had grown so fond of society, 
especially that of a certain set. True she 
had developed into more attractiveness 
than she had promised in very early girl- 
hood; despite her quietmess there was a 
reality in her which gave charm to her 
brightness and refinement, and she was 

leasant to look at, though neither beauti- 

nor pretty. The figure was slender, 
graceful and delicate; the face, not very 
regular, was yet sweet, with its tender, 
true mouth and lustrous, hazel eyes. 

Three or four days after the consalta- 
tion, Mrs. Fawcett and her daughter were 
driving in the afternoon. Mrs. Fawcett 
had gone into one or two shops, while 
Helen remained in the carriage. They 
were stopping in front of ashopin Bond 
Street, and just as Mrs. Fawcett was re- 
entering the victoria, a young man pass- 
ing, lifted his hat, then stopped and shook 
hands warmly. 
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How his voice touched her 
sciously cruelas the words were rn 
of the interest, warm and real, even if 
momentary, of the last Sentence sy 
looked at the clear cut face she 
well, yet which ever seemed ty ras 
dearer secret of beauty when be 
again beheld it. It had never me 
much to her as it did at that mo 


| —— 


town,” 
fone. . 


n wellP 


“You don’t log 
Which ie 


ut 


away * 





| woman. 
| No, he never had cared, he never 
|have cared for 
as some faint type or memory of the one | 


vision of all life would be som 
It might have been hers if 


her. All this 
through her mind as her mother 
Mr. Beatoun’s inquiry,— 

**Oh, no! she will be all right soo," 

A few more words, then he held oni 
hand. ‘‘Well,” he said, “it {s 
for sometime, I suppose till — the 
ter.” 

“Yes,” said Helen. “Ti 
good-bye.” o 

She longed that her mother should at 
Paul Beatoun to come and see them be 
fore they left town; but Mrs. Fawcett we 
far too engrossed with the thought of 
Helen to think of doing s. He was 
charming and clever and handsome 
enough, this young man of whom som 
prophesied much when he showd bey 
learnt his owo power. Mrs. Fawcett i 
him, but just now he had no interag 
her; she could not know that @ 
Helen was once more in her owr m@ 
alone, she pace restiessly up and dows 
misery. ‘Good-bye till the winter,” i 
it meant ‘‘good-bye forever?” — tha 
touch of his hand, which still stayed 
her, which made her treasure the gloved! 
had then worn, was the last she should eg 
feel? 

They were hardly friends, at all 
not great ones, she and Mr. Bess 
Most likely he never gave her a the 
unless they were in the same room, 
very often then; but all her life had g 
to be the thought of him; sleeping 
waking, even when she thought she 
dwelling on other people or things, 
strong idea” possessed her entirely, 
sionately as it had done these two 
If Mrs. Fawcett gave a dinner or dang 
which he was asked, Helen spent the 
till his answer came in a sickening 
pense, and then tried, even if he 
to school herself into the belief he 
not come, so as to prevent the diss 
ment, if he did not, being cruelly stat 
a self-discipline utterly without effet, 
had been proved to her cost once of 
She uever went to any gaicty with 
vague, subtle hope, ‘‘he may be there," @ 
the dreary certainty ‘the will not.” Wi 
him all life was 


ce 


as naked 
As acoronet without the stones. 


Yet in spite of this folly, mace 
whatever you will — ruling her life, 
knew Paal Beatoun could never § 
what he was to her, or the strange in 
of emotion which possessed her in bis 
sence, from her quiet manner. Sie 
not the instinct of allurement belong! 
many women, by which, without 
enliness or lack of refinement, they 
by magnetisma draw the man they 
win to their sides; she felt and 0 
lack in herself, though she could ne 
defined it. Her love made ber shy, 
cold in her manner to Pan! Beatous; are 
times, indeed, she felt less nervous, 
then a frank friendliness, which 
strange to herself, was all that appesrtl. 

Here was the bitterness of dest ™ 
knowledge which lent the sharpest pat 
| its nearness. He would not forget 0) 
| she would never be to him evens® 
| If she had ever held any vague, de 
| too sweet to lay bare even to her ows Fe 

that was dead now. Helen koew 
when she died Paul Beatoun would bem 
shocked, would say, or * ink, 
| thing !” and perhaps sigh. 
' Oh! she wanted no one 





bat hia OF 
member her! 

The French verse she had read years a 
Tang bitterly in her ears :— 
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pana aet alm et je meurs: 
rane” sur ma tombe, OW 
ve, 
ra verser des p 
. golden autumn days, as 
Toroag® ie al out in that rest- 
page Ah ‘was consuming her life, 
; aching to see him grew 
She did not know where 
t he did, and the feeling 
be nearer hearing of him 
ave to return there 
intended, so Wes 
“ober found her an er 
 Aexoom in town. Helen had 
oe during the autumn months ; 
- ae edie which might have been 
's ensign,” bat which 
e herald of a pale 
id. eve yo her mother, part o 
ye. ay she was far thinner, 
wn and more irritable than was 
: 0 ‘and often, though not always, 
aaa how short her spaa ot life was 
ae She nad looked death so steadily 
d og A pel that it seemed the dread- 
eaenante grew gentler; the old mad 
ag ® ber, though it returned at times, 
oe Paul Beatoun’s face filled her 
. a4 night. her thoughts by day. 
= Md nerself she did not now wish to 
ae ath him, but she wanted to be 
roa fe not fade utterly into the 


infortane convive, 
lentement 


‘eurs. 
alse en 


feret whic 
ing 90 
~— worse. 
. oF wha 
should 

~ made her cr 
than had been 


ie an idea came to her, repulsed at first, 
eetgrning ever and again, each time 
wi srongiy, aud dwelling longer with 
os oat crept on to winter, and she 
re asker, “He could never guess the 
wn” she thought, “if I did it, and I 

ve [have 30 little time.” 
sofa one chill No- 
last few days one of 
se arsage revivals of vitality which 

s koowof in cases like hers, had made 
soor Mrs. Faweett hope against hope that 
her darling was really better; given back 
to ber, perhaps, from the grave, and there 
was giad tone in her voice as she now 
entered the room with a large bowl of vie- 
jeta, which she placed on the table near the 
girl's side 
“Are they 
asked 
Helen roused herself, ‘‘Yes,” she said. 
‘Mother, darling, do you know I think it 
is bad for as b th. seeing so few people. 
I shall never get well aniess I think I am 
so: and I feel so much better and stronger, 
I want to be gay.’ 

Mrs Fawcett looked both surprised and 
alarmed. 

“[ con't know what you mean, dear.” 

“L want to begin to really show I am 
geting well,” said Helen. ‘You know I 
am,aodsol wish you would ask one or 
two people to dinner on my birthday, next 
week.” 

“Helen, dear, don’t think of it. You 
are not strong enough for anything of the 
sort.” 

“[am strong enough for that,” said 
Helen, a strange resolve in her veice. ‘‘I 
o want it, mamma, and you must let me 
baremy own way. [have been good and 

edieot so long.” She went to her muther 

d ook her head between her thin slender 

ds, and kissed her in a caressing, play- 
imaneer to hide the real earnestness 
ast possessed her. ‘‘Do, madre,” she im- 
red, “Youknowif Ido not feel well 
ough, I need not come down. But I 

i, you are curing me so fast.” 

“Iwill ask Dr. James,” began Mrs. 
woett. 

Helen made a face. ‘*No,” she said; 
piease don’t, though I am sure he would 
syoul might; bat | want my own way. 
adeed, I will be careful.” 

“Whom would you like asked? 

Hielen named three or four people, then 
for a moment, as reflecting. 

“We want a young man,” she said. 
‘ltt me have the a/ldress-book, mamma. 
¢will have the first we come to. ‘A.’ 
¥Wereisno ‘A,’ except young Arbuth- 
hand he is away with his people. ‘B,’ 
ee; bere is Mr. Beatoun.” 

“lL don’t know if he is town,” 

Fawcett; but she wrote the note. 
Mr. Beatoun was in town and ac- 


See Was lying on the 
ember day — for the 


not lovely, Helen?” she 


said 


eyed. 
The fitful fire which had flickered up in 
usen's dying lamp of life for the previous 
k burnt brightly enough to deceive 
st of Mrs. Faweett’s guests on the 
aingof the small dinner-party, which 
othe hostess seemed like a ghostly mem- 
of such parties in the past. Excite- 
t, Rervousness, and the fever of her 
se, gave Helen that night a vividness 
never had in health. Paul Bea- 
~. Was struck, when he saw her, by the 
ge beauty of her eyes, the brightness 
tfaceand talk. He took her down 
gona and they seemed to drift back 
~, wemories of different times when 
a met. A new sympathy sprang 
a 8 them, a personal nearness 
__  bever felt before. 
of ca, vpn, they were talk- 
- us 
a Of promise ) ead, a young sculp- 


“Do you Know that statuette by him, 
- the boudoir?” Helen asked 


“No; I should like to see it. Would 
you show it to me.” 

Six months ago she would never have 
dared to use the transparent ruse, far less 
avail herself of its success, for fear both 
of his perceiving it, and of other people 
doing so; she was careless of all this to- 
night, or rather she had nerved herself to 
gain one object at all costs. She rose, 
saying to her mother, “I am going to 
show Mr. Beatoun the Fate,” and went into 
the boudoir, followed by Paul. 

“T wish he had had time to work at the 
large statue,” she said; ‘it would have 
been very fine.” 

‘This is fine,” the young man answered, 
gazing atthe figure; only the small rough 
model for the statue that would never now 
live in marble. 

“He told us it was only a study,” she 
said. ‘He wanted to do a group from that 
chorus in the ‘Atalanta.’” 

**‘Love between Fate and Death; yes,” he 
said musingly. He looked at the girl by 
him, and some strange sadness in her eyes 
struck him like the sudden touch of a cold 
wind. A dreamy melody, that was bein 
played in the drawing room, came soften 
to their ears; the only light in the room 
was a crimson lamp, that shed a hectic 
glow over Helen’s face and her dress of 
misty white. Paul Beatoun, looking at her, 
perceived, with a certain shock, how very 
slight she was, how thin the hand that 
rested on a dark claret velvet table. 

‘*‘Mr. Beatoun,” she said, suddenly and 
simply, ‘‘l wonder if you would understand 
a wish I have.” 

Some note of pathos in the sweet voice, 
some unconscious appeal in the eyes, 
touched the young man to a vague new 
feeling. ‘‘Try me,” he said earnestly, 
leaning towards her. There was that in 
his look, which some time earlier would 
have seemed to her as the vision of a possi- 
ble heaven, and even now it struck a quick 
gladness through her, though there was no 
longer any hope. 

“You know I am very ill,” she said at 
last. 

‘*You have been, but you are better now, 
are you not?” 

“T am dying,” and then she told him all; 
how little life remained to her. 

He looked at her with a strange sorrow 
and astonishment. ‘‘It can’t be true,” he 
said. ‘It is too horrible!” 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘I don’t think I fear it 
now.” Then there was a long silence. 

“If I could help you!” he said at last, in 





a choked voice. ‘*‘How can you be so 
brave?” 

‘‘T am not brave.” she answered. ‘‘I was 
frightened at first—oh, you don’t know!” 
and she gave a long, shivering sigh at the 
memory of her dark hours. ‘‘But some- 
how now the dread seems to have died; I 
pray it may not come back. There is one 
thing ——” 

**What?” 

**I can’t bear to be forgotten,” she said, 
with acry in her voice. ‘‘All the people I 
have known, the life that has been so 
pleasant, it will all go on when I am dead, 
and no one will ever think of me again. 
want to be remembered, not only by the 
friends who knew me, but by people like 
you, whose lives have only just touched 
mine, but helped to make it bright.” 

“I shall never forget you,” he answered, 
with a quiver in his tone; this man who 
had not once remembered her from the 
day they had bidden good-bye in Bond 
Street, till three or four days ago, when he 
had received Mrs. Fawcett’s note asking 
him to dinner. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘you will, but I wish 
you and other people”—she felt ashamed in 
her soul of that falsehood, knowing she 
only cared for his thought of her—‘‘to just 
tuink of me now and then, and so I want 
to give you something, a book or a sketch, 
which has been mine, that will remind you 
sometimes for a moment——” 

She looked at his face with a sudden ter- 
ror lest her words should have told any 
hint of her secret to him. Oh! how she 
loved him! the full sense of all her love 
seemed to crowd on her at that moment 
with shame lest he should read it. She 
wished she had never asked him this. 


“If you will!” he said, ‘‘I shall value it— 
you don’t know how dearly. But I should 
not need it to remember you; you cannot 
think that.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” she answered; she gave 
him her hand with a quick impulse she re- 
gretted the moment after; he put it to his 
lips, a hot tear fell on it, which Helen 
started to feel. 

**He did care 4 little,” she thought as she 
laid her tired head on its pillow that night, 
‘‘and he will not quite forget me—always.” 

Helen was asleep when Mr. Beatoun 
called two days later, and she did not see 
him again through the dark December days. 
If she had known the truth, she would have 
learnt he longed to come, but did not, for 
fear she should think he misinterpreted her 
request. He wondered once indeed, if this 
girl, whom he had always liked, but who 
had never till the other night made his 
pulses beat more quickly, had given him 
any thought of her heart. If she had, he 
had been a fool; an impulse seized him to 





seek her, and ask her if even now it were 
too late, and then he told himself that it 


would be an insult to her confidence in him, 
to let this be the end, to read her wish thus. 
But, if she had cared for him, why was her 
feeling for him only to work her pain? If 
Helen had met him in another world, where 
spirits can read each other’s eyes, he would 
have known that her love had been the 
dearest treasure of her life, and that she 
would have answered with Donatello, when 
Miriam asked him what he had gained 
worth his lost riches of happiness and 
careless freedom from thought: ‘This 
burning pain in my heart, for you are in 
the midst of it.” 

Through December Helen’s strength 
failed suddenly and rapidly, and she nerved 
herself to the accomplishment of her wish, 
feeling that any day might find her without 
the power to carry it out unaided and 
alone. Christmas eve had come, the quiet 
afternoon was stealing into dusk, and the 
gas lamps shone outside through the gow | 
rostiness of the air, as Helen, leaning bac 
on the sofa, laid down her pen on the table 
near her with asigh of fatigue. Mrs. Faw- 
cett had gone out fora short drive at her 
daughter’s earnest persuasion, and Helen 
had chosen her brief solitude to write the 
note which accompanied a small brown 
paper package : 


‘Dear Mr. Beatoun,— 

‘*T asked you and others of my friends to 
keep a small thing which might bring me 
now and then to remembrance, and I don’t 
know how much longer I have to live—it 
can only be a very short time—so I send it 
now as a Christmas present, a greeting and 
a good-bye. ‘Sincerely yours, 

**Helen Fawcett.” 


She folded and enclosed it, then suddenly 
her head dropped on her hands with one 
long sob. 

The longing she had had to do this thing 
was appeased, her prayer to Love, her lord, 
was granted, yet she could not say Nunc 
dimittis. Suddenly all her young life, 
grown so feeble, seemed to gather itself 
into one passionate struggle against that 
cold tide of death, creeping up ever higher 
round her to drag her down from the life 
which was his whom she loved, which 
would still be his when she was dead. If 
she could have done him ever so little good, 
it would have been less hard to die, but her 
love had been vain and useless, as useless 
as her life. 

Out of the deeps of her love and her pain 
and the awful shadow of death, there had 
come that pitiful cry not to be wholly for- 
gotten when she was dead; which had 
found expression in her poor little gift to 
Paul Beatoun. Out of the deeps now came 
the impotent voice pleading for help where 
heip there could be none, but from that 
darkness and that loneliness of agony was 
uttered also a tenderer and intenser desire: 
“Oh, that he shall be happy, that his life 
shall be sweet and noble to the end; that 
he may fulfill himself.” 

The cold, short note she had written to 
Mr. Beatoun showed nothing of this, any 
more than it said the framed sketch sent 
with it was the one on which Helen’s eyes 
had best loved to dwell, so that she liked 
to think his would rest on it; or than it 
told the unuttered thought, ‘‘Will he come 
to say he has had jt? I do want to see him 
once more, only once more.” 

The days dragged on, but brought no 
answer. Mrs. Fawcett knew nothing of 
her child’s Christmas gift, she never learnt 
of the weary, wistful waiting of those 
days, of the question which filled the girl’s 
heart, ‘‘Has he guessed, and despises me, 
so that he will not answer?” 

She struggled to appear better than she 
was, in the dread of not being able to see 
him if he came, but the poor effort had to 
be given up, and she could no longer come 
down stairs, and the rooms which had once 
been so bright with her presence, seemed 
to her mother silent and lonely with the 
silence of death itself; knowing as she did 
too surely, Helen would never enter them 
again. 

There was this dreariness lingering over 
the whole house this evening, the last of 
the year, as Mrs. Fawcett went up to 
Helen’s room, where the girl lay, a strange 
shining in her eyes, a fixed color on her 
cheeks. 

“I don't like to leave you, dear,” Mrs. 
Fawcett said, ‘‘but would you miss me if I 
go round to the morning service? I shall 
only be half an hour.” 

“Do go,” the girl answered faintly. 
“Pray for a happy new year, dear—for us 
all.” 

The mother could not speak, the choking 
tears were too near her eyes; she only bent 
down to kiss the thin cheek. 

So Helen was left alone, her eyes gazing 
into the red depths of the fire, an aching, 
passionate bitterness of regret and shame 
in her heart. Why had he never answered? 
Had he read the reason of her request? 
that the reason she wished him to hold her 
memory was that she loved him with a love 
as strong as death?” 

**A letter, Miss Helen.” 

She knew the handwriting, seldom as she 
had seen it. She would not open it before 
the quick, curious eyes of the maid who 
had brought it to her, but her hand kept it 
close as with a secret caress, till the ser- 
vant had left the room, then she opened it 








slowly with a tenderness for the seal his 
hand had impressed, the paper it had 
touched. 


‘December 31. 
‘‘Dear Miss Fawcett, — 
“Tam only just back from my father’s in 
Warwickshire, where I have been for 
Christmas, and found your note and the 
sketch awaiting me here. What you must 
think of my never having thanked you, I 
am afraid to think. I will not take the sad 
meaning of the gift, for I believe and hope 
you will live to gladden us. I am writing 
this hurriedly, with the wish that this may 
be a glad new year to you; as glad as it 
will be to me, if it see you win back health. 

‘*May [come and see you to-morrow? 
If I do, I hope I shall find you better than 
when we said good-bye last. 

‘*Yours ever, 
**Paul Beatoun. 


She knew there was no new year for her, 
yet life held some gladness for her still; 
the hope of his voice, his eyes, the touch 
of his hand, and she went to sleep that 
night, a happy hope in her heart. 

But that hope was never realized. When 
Paul Beaton called, she was far to ill to see 
him, hemorrage had come on, and the frail 
life had no power to resist it. A few more 
days and Helen was dead, her secret still 
her own, though half divined, by the man 
a had so unconsciously possessed her 

e. 

Had she sinned against the sweet instinct 
of maidenliness in her. desire that her 
memory should be something more than a 
cipher to the man she loved; or may one 
judge gently her piteous device that when 
his eyes fell on the sketch she gave him, it 
might wake a faint remembrance of her- 
self? 

Her judgment and her plea are written 
in the same words—she loved Paul Bea- 
toun.—[Temple Bar. 





A MEMORY. 


AFTER GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


It was twilight when they began talk- 
ing. Now it was dark. All the color had 
had faded from the sky, and the little 
stars, one by one, stole out to pry and peep. 

He was whistling softly, monotonously, 
his hands in his pockets, his eyes on the 
ground. 

She stood leaning against a low pedestal 
from which the statue had fallen, and her 
head iay upon her crossed arms. 

Bertram was the first to speak, “I am 
waiting for your decision Madelon.” He 
said it wearily, yet a listener might notice 
a quiver of hope in his voice. 

Madelon raised her head and stood erect. 

**I can scarcely understand you, Bertram. 
We are engaged,—have been for three 
years, and my love for you grows daily 
and hourly. Can this woman end it all? 
I do not blame you, you are infatuated by 
her beauty. You loved meonce, and I~I 
cannot give youup! If you care enough 
for me to marry me, do so, for oh, my 
darling, I would die without you.” 

The man’s face was turned from her, 

“It is as you say, Madelon, I will make 
you a faithful husband, such as you de- 
serve, dear, and we will not speak of this 
agajn.” 

In two months they were married. 

She néver ceased to love him passionate- 
ly, devotedly, and he kindly and gravely 
accepted it all. 

Children were born to them, and their 
home life seemed perfect, but ever between 
his face and the face of his wife, came the 
image of Edith Langdon. He bad not 
seen her since his marriage. No word of 
love had gone from him to her. He be- 
lieved she understood. 

Once only had her name been men- 
tioned, and then it was by Madelon. His 
look silenced her, and she wept hot tears 
over the remembrance. 

Eight years passed and Madelon lay 
dead. While nursing her sick child the 
night lamp was overturned, and before 
help reached her, she was burned too sever- 
ly to recover. im 

Her last word was ‘‘Bertram,” and she 
died clasping his hand. 

A year later Edith Langdon returned 
from abroad as the Countess de Ramolles. 

Bertram, they said, ‘‘never ceased to 
mourn the loss of his wife.” 


K. 8S. M. 


Hirshkind—Und vot may be the price of 
this vatch? 

Jeweler—Ten dollars. 

Hirshkind (sotto voce) He asks ten; 
he means eight; he’ll dake six; it’s vorth 
four; I'll offer two.—[ Jewelers’ Circular. 





Detroit, Mich., May 31. 
¥. E. C. Medicine Co.—I can cheerfully 
recommend your F. E. C. as the ‘* boss” 
medicine for kidney complaint. Two bot- 
tles have cured me and I have ordered five 
bottles to be sent to my wife, who is suf- 
fering from kidney trouble. 
ABRAM SMITH. 
State Agt. Equitable Accident Associa- 





tion, of Binghamton, N. Y. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


Au revoir, Sirins. 


Summer is down at the heel. 


There is yet something left to live for. 
Cattle Show delights are ahead. 


The latest arrival at the Boston hotels is 
O. Y. Ster, and we R all glad to see him. 


Emin Pacha makes another bitter attack 
on Henry M. Stanley, but it can’t hurt him. 
He’s married. 


The crest of the Plumed Knight is again 
prominently to the fore. What is the 
matter with James G. Blaine? 


It looks now as if it would be some other 
feller than Rockfeller, who would found 
that great national university. 


Most of us would rather work at our 
natural gait ten hours, than to strike for 
nine hours; though the latter method works 
up muscle. 


The surf is taking a sharp edge on, and 
soon the bathers will bathe no more,— 
save in strict retirement, and zinc-lined 
tubs. 


Brookline should be the banner town 
to rebel against taxation without repre- 
sentation. One fourth of her heaviest 
taxpayers are women. 


Mr. Arthur Nikisch is to sail for this 
country about September 15, and then, 
though he brings Madame his wife with 
him, fair Boston’s pulses will beat high. 


How is it that our patriotism flags when 
it is at its best, and when it dies down it 
becomes most unflagging? Matters wiil 
not be so mixed when we can all speak 
Volapuk. 


Most geniuses die poor, but a peanut 
roaster in Willimantic left his heirs $10, 
000; which was perhaps better than to 
leave an inheritance of glory, and an over- 
drawn bank account. 


It would be interesting to obtain the 
verdict of the Prince of Wales upon Ward 
McAl'ister’s etiquette book. The Prince 
is said to be something of ano authority 
upon etiquett> himself. 


* Our short term tourists are coming back 
to all the comforts of home. They might 
have had them all summer at half the price 
they have paid, but it would have left them 
out of the swim, and it is a cold day when 
Boston gets left. 


John L. Stoddard is home, all primed to 
give full particulars of the Ober Ammergau 
Passion Play. Boston’s own, exclusive 
John L. is also preparing to give a passion 
play, but itis a pugilist p.ssion, best en- 
joyed at a distance. 


A sweet pretty ruby engagement ring 
may be purchased for $1800, and no lover 
should have the heart to put his flancee off 
with an everyday diamond. Didn't Solo- 
mon say her price was far above rubies? 
And Solomon, of all men, was in a position 
to know. 


With September 1, the early closing 
movement becomes a thing of the past. It 
will be an unwelcome change to the sales- 
folk, but the evenings are lengtheniug, and 
can be filled with good cheer—only, in 
choosing it, be sure that the game is worth 
the candle. 


Reminiscences of the ‘‘grippe,” of last 
winter, have been forced upon some of the 
best of us of late. The new visitor had 
not all the remembered earmarks, but the 
relationship was unmistakable, and the 
wish to renew acquaintance was limited to 
the gripper, and by no means shared by 
the gripee. 


Now rumor has it that Sir Edwin Arnold 
is about to take a Japanese wife. Sir 
Edwin has a habit of writing very beauti- 
ful elegiac poems when his wives die, and 
with the tender sweetness and pathetic 


sentiment of ‘‘He and She,” in mind, one 
is tempted to feel that he cannot wed too 
often. 


The Brighton abbatoir has been running 
short of beef, on account of the Great 
Central tie up of live stock. The great 
railroad arteries of the country cannot be 
ligatured without a serious effect upon our 
general prosperity. But the stricture 
upon their diet is a blow indeed for Boston 
beef-eaters. 


The petition of the property-holders 
in the vicinity of Oakland Garden for the 
discontinuance of the ‘Fall of Babylon” 
show, proves that it is possible to have 
too much of even a very good thing. 
Their prayer did not avail, but Jack Frost 
will soon take the matter in hand and 
make an effectual attack upon the great 
open-air show. 


An odd little fad of the fashionables has 
been noticed at some summer resorts, that 
has its economic side. The petted darlings 
of the nursery are allowed to run about 
bare-footed over grass and sand and 
through puddles and surf, and have just as 
good a time as half their grandmothers 
probably had in their bare-footed child- 
hood, with no fuss made about it. 

Boston's share in the Labor Day celebra- 
tion is $500 for a rowing regatta, $300 for 
athletic sports and §200 for incidentals. 
Other expenses will be borne by the labor- 
ers, whose idea of a holiday is usually 
the most labored that can well be conceiv- 
ed. This may be the sour grape view. 
Nobody has invited the editors, up to date, 
to tramp in the procession. 


Who says the church is indifferent to the 
affairs of every day life? In England the 
clergy pointedly condemn the fashion- 
able tilted-elbow style of hand shaking, 
and the Bishop of Chester considers the 
matter of sufficient importance to justify 
him in scathing the idiotic custom in a 
public address. When the clergy get the 
public manners to their mind they may at- 
tack she public morals. Who knows? 


The Transcript prints a column and a 
halfof solid sunset, pen sketched bya 
correspondent from Marblehead. There 
are ‘‘rythmic billows of sapphire tints,” 
‘Hiuminated deluges,” ‘‘the artillery of 
light vibrations,” ‘‘groaning and blazing 
entrails,” -‘a thousand domes, with cream- 
colored intervals formed of billions of 
inlaid opals,” and more, besides, than we 
have space to suggest. Cox’s ‘‘sunset” 
wasn’t ‘‘in it” with these flaming pictures 
from Marb!ehead. 


Here we have the national flower, made 
to order, as it were, in the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. Its chief peculiarity is the 
habit of changing its colors during the 
day. In the morning it is white; when the 
sun is at its zenith it is red and at night it 
is blue. The red, white and blue flower 
grows on a tree about the size of a guava 
tree, and only at noon does it give out any 
perfame. What can Columbia ask better 
than a red, white and blue flower? Pass 
it ‘round. 


The laborers are to parade in uniform, 
which will do something to atone for the 
lack of trained marching, unless it makes 
it more conspicuous. However, a pageant 
is a pageant, and there will be no lack of 
onlookers; and the odds are heavy that 
more enthusiasm will be called out by the 
straggling labor lines than the old soldiers 
awakened. These marchers represent a 
present issue, while the veterans were of 
the past; and we of today, ‘‘act, act in the 
living present.” 


A new opening in life for ambitious 
young men is suggested by the question 
|of Rudyard Kipling’s identity. When the 
|rumor is disproved that Henry Goodnow 
| Bruce of Worcester is Kipling, and that 
| Kipling is H. G. Bruce, other candidates 
for the distinction will be in order. But 
the real Kipling must not be so inconsid- 
| erate as roll across the scene ina palace- 
car, asthe manner of lions is, to make 
matters embarassing for fellow Kiplings. 
It wouldn’t be fair. 





Ex-Governor Oliver Ames came all the 
way from Italy to contest the ‘Rising 
Sun” candidate for the 2nd congressional 
district. The farmers and other voters in 
the district could testify that Congressman 
Morse has sown his seeds of popolarity — 
and vegetables—with far too lavish a hand 
to fail of a generous harvest. 


With the pudding stone of Roxbury to 
represent Mt. Carmel, Boston has a 
Carmelite convent, on Cedar, near Central 
street. Among the five nuns assigned by 
Cardinal Gibbons for the Boston convent, 
is Sister Augustine, a daughter of Samuel 
Tuckerman of Boston. Outsiders are only 
permitted to see the nuns through a 
grating in the rear of the chapel, and even 
so, the nun will remain veiled. The 
Carmelite convent makes a very small 
world, but we can only wish the secluded 
sisters perpetual peace. 


The seasons roll their uneventful round, 
but not over Harvard bridge. The late 
hearing has apparently left matters ex- 
actly as they were, and now another 
month must intervene before the case 
comes up again. Judge Knowlton ruled 
that the matter was of such importance 
that i. ought to be decided upon the real 
facts. Cambridge would prefer unreal 
facts, but the public shares his Honor’s 
opinion, and September 28, everybody 
concerned in the question will attack it 
again. Meantime the pleasant sunset and 
moonlight drives that we are not getting 
over that bridge do accumulate appallingly. 


The new cigarette smoking law comes 
into force Monday, after which it will be 
unlawful for any child ‘“‘actually or appar- 
ently under sixteen years of age” to ‘smoke 
or in any way use any cigar, cigarette or 
tobacco in any form whatever in any pub- 
lic street, place or resort.” Lively alterca- 
tions may be looked for between law-re- 
specting dealers, and children actually 
seventeen, and apparently sixteen; for the 
point isa nice one. However, in the re- 
tirement of the kitchen garden, and other 
non-public places, youths apparently ten 
may smoke themselves into idiocy, if they 
can evade the avenging slipper; but when 
they come to die, as they shortly will, how 
they will wish they hadn’t! 


The lines sent by John G. Whittier to the 
Mrs. John A. Logan reception at Con- 
cord, were heralded far and wide asa new 
poem, written for the occasion; the blun- 
der appearing even in the columns of 
journals of literary standing, that might 
have been supposed to know better. The 
poem, ‘‘Our Country,” as its author makes 
haste to state, was written some years 
since in honor of another occasion, and he 
did not foresee when he sent lines that he 
hoped ‘‘might not seem inappropriate,” 
that the statement would be misconstrued. 
Possibly he did not reckon on the 
unfamiliarity of the general public with 
the minor poems of even a popular bard. 
Had the patriotic offering been ‘‘Barbara 
Freitchie,” Whittier would have found the 
public up to it. 


Events have shifted since our iast issue, 
andthe outlook for the Democratic con- 
vention has essentially changed. Poor 
tactics have spoiled the chances of John 
E. Russell, who was _ undoubtedly 
the popular choice for nominee. He 
will preside at the Democratic 
state convention, to be held at 
Worcester, Sept. 18, and Hon. Wiliam E. 
Russell, who arrived home from Europe 
last Monday, will undoubtedly be nomi- 
nated for governor, by acclamation. Per- 
haps nobody knows better than does the Hon. 
William E., that his nomination means a 
more overwhelming defeat than he has yet 
experienced, but itis a frankly confessed 
business advantage to the young legal 
gentleman, and unless ramor is greatly at 
fault, a substantial aid to his exchequer,— 
the campaign income for the past two 
having handsomely exceeding the outgo. 
So, at all events, the Democratic nominee 
seems likely to go in to win. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


eas 


ON MATTERS WISE aNnp 
” THER Wisp 


The recent edict from 
that all good Catholics 
Assumption of the Yiata te me 
on Friday, August 15, suggested tun 
guided lady of this city a chance to a 
domestics a good turn. She mbar - 
alluded to the Pope's message, jn oe 
chen; and with a view to allow e 
week'y fasters every privilege ine 
casion, she proceeded to order aot he 
but flesh, for the Friday dinner. y 
the cook that night she said cheerfaliy 
**Well, Katy, I hope you enj 
dinner.” es — 

“I didn’t ate mate, ma'am,” 
Katy, confusedly. 

‘‘Why? Did you think I might 
taken about the Pope’s message?” 

“N-no, I knew it was right to ate it 
ma’am, but somehow I couldn't fale tle 
about it.” 

And so she had, perforce fastey Dot 
from flesh and fowl only, but from fish 


Rome to the 


Tetarned 


be mis. 


The most lawless of us are more Of less 
tradition-bound, and most of us Very mach 
so. If we werecalled upon to give tne. 
son why we must do thus, and must Bot do 
so, the chances are getting greatly in far 
of our returning a lame answer, We 
“someway feel that we onght oty 
and it is certainly safe enough in th 
main to let that negative impulse rule. 4 
good oid divine used to lay down this han 
and fast rule for his flock :—“ Ask yourself 
is it right to do this thing, and if you have 
any doubt about it, don’t doit!” Itiss 
happy and exceptional person, even jp ip. 
tellectual realms, whose standards of right 
and wrong admit of no doubt. The sys- 
tem of ethics is a complicated one, running 
into endless ramifications, according to 
education or creed. The religion of one is 
to another a stumbling block, and wa third 
foolishness. Perhaps all roads that an 
travelled with an earnest impulse tows 
the right, lead heavenward,—which iss 
say, lead into harmony with God; and th 
road that leads in any other direction is sure 
to be the wrong one. 


It would be interesting to know, if 
were possible, what sense of harmony and 
communion results from the methodical 
devotions and blind obedience to “duty, 
of those of narrow intellect, and circum.’ 
scribed understanding,as measured by finite 
standards. Measured by the eternal, th 
wisest mortal is powerless to cope with 
even the mysteries of time, and is blind and 
dumb when he would search futurity. 
When now and then a leader among his 
fellows in the realm of spiritual thought 
offers an intelligible message, how the 
world pauses to listen. An apt illustration 
is the remarkable reception given to Pr 
fessor Drummond’s gospel of Love. Itis 
just a simple little exposition of Holy Writ, 
couched in language remarkable only for 
its simplicity. Perhaps its writer never 
penned a discourse with less expectation 
of seeing it retnrn unto him again, bearing 
visible fruits. He was informed with 4 
sense of responsibility towards that large 
body of students at Northfield, who waited 
to receive his living message; snd he told 
them, in the most direct language, sad 
with the least possible embellishmest, 
what according to his belief and exper 
fence, was “The Greatest Thing in the 
World.” Some of the young men were go 
ing to be missionaries. He told them that 
it would be years before they mastered the 
dialects of India and of China, but hess 
sured them that the love of God was the 
universal language, understood in its u2- 
conscious eloquence by all. ‘‘Youcaa take 
nothing greater,” he said, ‘‘you need take 
nothing less.” ‘‘Love is like light, 8 com- 
pound thing. Its spectrum has nine - 
gredients: patience ; kindness ; generosity ; 
humility; courtesy; unselfishuess; good 
temper; guilelessness; sincerity —o 
make up the supreme gift, the nature 0 





the perfect man.” 
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ot the 120,000 had been sold at last 


n the hands of the 
yore we rs the few who 
nose who have net 

jt came into their possession 
another extract must be 

ane: «You cannot love to 
aggats of induction. Pcta 
anit presence of an electri- 
ece of iron for a time 

It is changed into a 

jn the mere presence of 

fie t. and as long as you 
ae ee side, they are both 

. alike. Remain side by side with 
sao red us, and gave Himself for 
god you 100 will become & permanent 
’ permanently attractive force; and 
oe soo will draw all men unto you, 
Se rawn unto all men.” 


it, or for t 


fim you will be d 


Ooe lays down the wonderful little book, 
% the strongest of impulses to ‘hold 
te their proportion,” and achieve the 
character that is built round Love. 
Bat this is 0 the morning, and one of 
own poets yolced a common experience 


he sang 
ancien aspire, we trust, 
pnp taert — to life and light; 
Be - nearts grow weary, and ere the night 
Cer tives are trailing the sordid dust.” 
People of that unhappy line of experi- 
oe should do their writing in the morn- 
‘The world is afflicted with the sour- 
utterances of the pessimist. 
sis growing 8 sorry crop Of un- 
opr literary gentlemen, side by side with 
, bervess of unhealthy feminine senti- 
sts. Cynicism is no new growth. 
It had its followers long before the days of 
ntisthenes and Diogenes, though they 
ht have known themselves by some 
ner name. The first cynic was produced, 
s process of evolution, from @ surly, 
sarling dog, and the relationship Was so 
ent that the currish term naturally fas- 
itself upon him. The members of 
gaild have no need to wear it visibly, 
oar Grand Army visitors did their 
dves, for it is written all over them, in 
istakable lines. It would seem that 
might suffice, but they delight to put 
reson record. They usually write, 
their implements are characteristic. 
astick of lunar caustic and an ink- 
filed with the gall of bitterness and 
fim sasgition, and these pessimistic work- 
areas near to happiness as misery can 
them. There can be no doubt of the 
they take in expressing their bore- 
and listlessness, and dismal views of 
ad love. They would rather find hy- 
iy than truth, and duplicity than vir- 
If the world were wholesome and 
yt know, if love were pure, and hu- 
ey mug true, to what vale of woe 
they migrate to vent their boiling 
a? Butit is a pity they cannot be 
kennels of their own, or in a cynics’ 
tat the reading world that does 
like ts daily food acidulated, would 
lure to imbibe misogomy with its 
ing coffee, and rancor and cantanker- 
in its hammock idling. 


Why not be happy, fellow scribes,—or if 
tbe happy, be as happy as we can? 
G. P. 


Si eienseninerennasscnceniotmanntisiemsinin 


The Boston Globe Sword Contest. 


The voting in the contest for the $1000 
bythe Boston Globe to the 

popular Grand Army man ended 
aight in a victory for 
Missioner and Past Depart- 
mander Richard F.. Tobin 
oe who received 1,493,267 
& total of 4 The 


846,495 cast. 
begun July 5. Colonel Benjamin 
» the second on 


— on the list, received 
. wal Captain Martin L White, 
ip og B. F. Butler, 256,267 ; 
a Hanley, 184,635; General 

x Jsgood, police commissioner, 
ef those havin t2 Candidates, and 
ving the highest number of 

receive handsome souvenirs. 


| Scape 
> Woods is visiting his mother, Mrs. 
swede, at “Maple Nest,” 
a Salem. Prof. Wood 

ed wife, a daughter of 
DeKrat, U. s. N. cgi 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


How many notes sure to wake loving 
echo in right English hearts, are struck 
in “Good Old Times!” The Christmas 
picture, with its cheer and good will, its 
spicy evergreens, its ruddy welcoming fire- 
light, its homely sacred songs: while Eng- 
land is England, to suggest these things 
will be to wake an atmosphere of love and 
charity and tenderness for home and close- 
ness to one’s own. And then that speech 
of Langley’s, when, reminded that] in giv- 


nals he is forgetting his duty as an Eng- 
lish magistrate, he says, ‘But I am re- 
membering my privilege as an English 
gentleman!” One would like well to hear 
the rapturous thunder with which an 
Adelphi or a Princess Theatre gallery 
would greet that. 


So much of “Good Old Times” is es- 
sentially, even locally English, that it is 
no wonder if American audiences do not 
wholly and readily get into sympathy with 
it. Especially, with the humor; we know 
for instance on this side of the sea, so little 
of the grotesqueries of Guy Fawkes’ Day, 
that we cannot imagine the glee of the 
London gallery over the dressing up by 
Jo and Biddy, of the confiding aborigine, 
in all sorts of queer tags and streamers, 
and that delightful creature’s intense and 
peacocky self-satisfaction at being told 
he is nowa “guy.” But what yells and 
curtain calls must have greeted that scene 
on its English ‘‘first night!” 

* 2 
7 

It is a pity that so good a play should so 
share in the mournful impossibilities of 
all its class. Why in the world did Mary 
Langley let her husband suifer for the 
crime she had committed, when a plain 
statement of facts, to the Home Secretary, 
would probably have set him free? And 
what penalty under any, but Stage Law, 
would be incurred, anyhow, by a lady for 
shooting accidentally and in a strugyle of 
self-defence, the tramp who assaults her in 
her own garden? Why does Mary Langley 
suffer such uncalled for agonies on that 
score? Presumably, as Mr. Jerome would 
say, because she is a Stage Heroine. And 
why does not the ordinarily astute John 
Lang ley see, at a glance, who this myster- 
ious lady taking such an intense interest in 
his welltare, and employing Lucy as her 
go-between, must of course be? Only be- 
cause, again, he is a Stage Hero. 

* * 
a 

Summer took occasion, when every- 
body’s attention was withdrawn from her 
by the absorbing interests of Grand Army 
week, to slip away from among us. She 
has flung us a sunny glance, now and 
again, as she passed down the path that 
leads to the sunset of the year, and some- 
times a sweet, warm breath from her lips 
is wafted backward on the wind. But she 
has turned her back upon us, and we shall 
see her face no more. 

°° 


What is the subtle something in earth and 
sky that says autumn hascome? Not mere 
change of warmth for chill. Sunday was 
a day as warm as many we had at mid- 
summer: yet we said to each other, ‘‘Fall 
is here!” A hazier gold in the sunsets, a 
creeping russet tinge across the summer 
greenery, a spicy smoky smell in the twi- 
light wind : browned and cheery faces be- 
ginning to throng the streets: the grea‘ 
Armstrong wagons bearing their weighti- 
est loads from and not to the stations; 
home-lights shining out like kind familiar 
stars from the rows on rows of houses 
whose deserted darkness has made our out- 
look so depressing o’ summer nights; by 
all these tokens we know that summer is 
over, and autumn here. 


* * 
* 


We get little of the true atmosphere of 
autumn, which, I take it, is that of a brave 
and tranquil sadness, in city life and sur- 
roundings. With usit is atime of cheery 
home-comings and the rekindling of hearth 
fires; of the awakening of old ambitions, 
the planning of new work, the wholesome 
awakening from the summer dream and 
drowse, the hearty greeting of hearth- 
friends and companions in work. The at- 
mosphere is bracing, alert and merry, and 
sentiment crystallizes in action. 


** 
* 


But out in the great world beyond our 
narrow walls,—the world where nature has 
her way—it is notso. Thereis not awak- 
ing, but a composing of the world to sleep; 
not a greeting but a forgetting; not a 
crowning, but an abdication. Soon will 
work be done and harvest gathered ; 
shrill requiem the cricket will sing in the 
ripened fields. A light from old days will 
shine in the lonely red sunsets, and the 
odor from the fallen, fading leaves, is the 
odor that clings about dreams and memo- 
ries. 

°° 

Yet it is all brave and tranguil and good 

to feel and to know. If we gave ourselves 








up more sensitively to autumn influences, 
as they speak to us from the great world 


ing Christmas shelter to suspected crimi- | 


it is a | 


out beyond our streets and sounds, we 
might learn that needed something which 
should keep us brave and tranquil through 
| the days, O so surely coming, when autumn 
| will not mean for us any more the resump- 
tion of work or fresh stirring toward am- 
bition. From the calm of nature, knowing 
that all the splendors of her red and gold 
and purple, in flower and leaf are drop 
ping away as man’s illusions drop away, 
| we too might learn the secret of calm. 

| ** 


| He has entered deeply into all that au- 





|tumn has to teach, who, anticipating this” 
|sad, strange, inevitable hour of fading 
which comes to us all, voices no weak 
lament, but prays with tranquil and stren- 
| uous hope: 

“My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late bird singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west.” 


Dorotay LuNprT. 


PERSONAL. 


Edwin Booth, it is estimated, has earned 


a quarter of a million by his acting during 
the last three years. 


Stanley and his bride were not lionized 
in Paris. They left for Lucerne Saturday. 
The explorer looks pale and thin. He 
expects to carry out his American engage- 
ment. 


Eight women were regular students in 
the School of Law of Boston Uuiversity, 
last year. New and greatly improved 
quarters for such, have now been provided, 


and a large increase is expected the coming 
year. 


James Gordon Bennett has leased for 
830 years from William Manice the property 
bounded by Broadway, 6th avenue and 
85thand 36th streets in New York, ata 
rental of $60,000 per year. The object of 
this leasing is the erection of ofa new 
building for the New York Herald. 

















It seems to be understood that the heirs 
of John Boyle O'Reilly will sell his interest 
in the Pilot. His partner was Archbishop 
Williams, who will probably retain his in- 
terest. James Jeffrey Roche, Mr. O'Reilly’s 
assistant, is looked upon as the coming 
|editor. The proposition to have an alcove 
in the new Public Library dedicated to the 


poct’s memory appears to meet with much 
favor. 


Queen Victoria is on the eve of publish- 
ing another book. It consists of letters 
written by her husband, the late Prince 
Consort, to the late Emperor William(then 
Priuce Regent of Prussia) and to the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The Prince 
Consort wrote so confidentially to these 
two personages that his letters would 
require considerable revision, as_ his 
strictures upon public men were often 
very severe. 


Professor F. W. Newman, the brother of 
the cardinal, is now eighty-five years of 
age. He says that he was a practical ab- 
stainer from intoxicating liquors from 
boyhood, when he dined alone. At sixty- 
two he turned vegetarian and since then 
he has needed no physician. He is as well 
now, he says, as any one of his age can ex- 
pect to be, and he laments because vegeta- 
rianism makes no greater progress in the 
world. 


The reigning Prince of Monaco has just 
had a new yacht built for himself in Eng- 
land. Itisa vessel of 550 tons burden, 
fitted up with cabins to serve the purpose 
of laboratory and aquarium, in order that 
he may be able to more fully to gratify his 
taste for capturing all kinds of sea mon- 
sters and marine flora, and duly preserving 
and classifying them. Matrimony has not 
yet chitled hiv ardor for these pursuits, and 
it appears that the princess, whose maiden 
name was Heine, and who was a Jewess, 
far from objecting to her husband’s hobby, 
takes nearly as much interest in the briny 
deep as himself. 


A novel idea is being carried out by Mr. 
W. 8S. Deming of Springfield for the plac- 
ing of libraries in small towns where no 
pu lic library exists. Each one of several 
hundred people subscribes one dollar a 
year and selects any book at. that price 
which he desires to own. All the books 
selected are then placed in a temporary 
library, and every subscriber has the pri- 
vilege of reading each one. At the end of 
the year the subscribers draw out the 
books they originally selected, so that the 
|cost for the year’s reading is practically 
nothing. 











Frank A. Hosmer of Great Barrington 
has been elected president of Oahu College, 
the principal educational institution of 
Honolulu, and has accepted the position. 
Mr. Hosmer is about thirty-five years old, a 
graduate of Amherst College, and was for 
many years principal of the Great Barring- 
ton High School, becoming well known as 
an educator of marked ability. He re- 
signed the principalship of the school to 
become editor of the Berkshire Courier, 








but has for some time been preparing to 
again engage in educational work. He isa 


member of the Great Barrington school 
committee. 


William Dawson of Spiceland, Ind., the 
‘‘shoemaker astronomer,” is dead at fifty- 
seven. An account of him says :—‘‘He was 
a poor boy, and was early apprenticed to 
a shoemaker to learn the trede. At spare 
moments he studied astronomy and finally 
became a scientific astronomer. In the 
later years of his life he contributed to 
many leading scientific publications and 
won a world-wide reputation. His calcu- 
lations of the motions of heavenly bodies 
are looked upon as being standard. He 
made many valuable instruments, including 
a large telescope which he mounted in an 
observatory on top of his house. There 
he made all his observations. 


The old homestead of Henry Clay is the 
property of Major H. C. McDowell, a 
relative by marriage of the Clay family. 
It retains all the interesting features of 
the days when it was the pride of the 
great pacificator, and the banquet hall for 
statesmen, as well as a hospitable retreat 
for jaded and moneyless travellers through 
the blue-grass region. Hundreds of per- 
sons visit the historic spot in the course of 
a week, and areshown through with trae 
Kentucky courtesy by Major McDowell 
and hisservants. Within the walls many 
valuable relics, which were preserved by 
Clay, still remain as nearly as possible in 
the positions where he placed them. The 
swords, the medals and other trophies, 
which would lead one to conclude that 
they symbolized military achievements, 
were the presents of friends who showed 
this mark of esteem to the conquests of 


the great lover of peace.—[Chicago 
Herald. 





The Race Probiem in Alaska. 


No antagonism yet exists between the 
natives and white laborers in the same kind 
of employment, under the same employer. 
The government has never spent anything 
for their support, and need never do so, if 
proper and intelligent interest is taken in 
educating them with reference to their nat- 
ural environment and the only industries 
that are capable of development in Alaska. 
The topography of the country makes it 
improbable that Alaska’s resources can be 
developed and made valuable in any other 
way than by the massing of capital through 
the agencies of corporations. There will 
be few opportunities for the exercise of 
the ordinary mechanical trades. The labor, 
therefore, of the great mass of the natives 
will come under the control of those cor- 
porate enterprises; and if the Territory is 
accorded self-government, the natives, 
greatly outnumbering the whites, will be- 
come a perplexing element in every politi- 
cal contingency. They are unlike the 
negroes of the South. They have never 
been a servile race, nor have they been at 
war with the whites for a century, and 
then brought into subjection after defeat, 
and placed on reservations. They have 
none of that resentment which the Indian 
Bureau finds so difficult to overcome in the 
case of the other native races of North 
America. They realize that everything is 
changing about them, and are anxious to 
pattern after the whites in better dwellings, 
more comfortable clothing, and a greater 
diversity of food, but they fail to realize 
yet the importance of education. The 
adults are serious obstacles to the educa- 
tion of the children; and no radical change 
is possible.until attendance at the govern- 
ment schools is compulsory. It is not 
enough to provide schools and teachers at 
the public expense, but Congress must go 
further, and authorize the employment of 
Indian policemen at every village, to com- 
pel the attendance of the children. 

Many of the native schools have an en- 
rollment of sixty pupils, with an average 
daily attendance of ten. This is due to the 
total lack of means of enforcing attend- 





ance. Until the system is changed? at 
least two-thirds of the annual appropria- 
tion for education in Alaska will be 
wasted; and the race problem presented 
in the subject of their education and possi- 
ble participation in the political affairs of 
the country is of too serious a character to 
be thus ignored by those who are now re 
sponsible for their future development.— 
(John H. Keatley, in August Atlantic. 





A man’s ears are placed in such a way 
that he may catch the things that are said 
in front of him. A merciful Providence 
never intended that he should hear what is 
said behind his back.—[Atchison Globe. 





‘Mrs, Wimslow’s Soothing Syrup.’ 


has been used over fifty years by mothers 
for their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels,and is the best remedy 
for diarrhea whether arising from teething 
or other causes, and is for sale by druggists 
in eyery part of the world. Be sure and 





ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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Roll Top Desks, 


Office Chairs, 
Wall Book Cases 


Book Racks, 
Economy Wall 
fag Dasks. 
“TEST aoops. LOWEST PRICES. 


S. B. HOLMAN & CO., 29 Hawley St. 


WEST ROXBURY. 





FOR SALE, 


A number of desirable estates in this most beauti. 
ful and healthful suburb, which offers as induce- 
ments to purchasers, the highest and most attrac- 
tive land within the city limits, city water, city 
schools and a superior class of residents. Choice 
building sites at from 5 to 10 cents per foot. 


W. B. BLAKEMORE, 
244 Washington St., Room 84 





NEW LITERATURE. 


‘*Viera” by Roman J. Zubof, is a book 
that is likely to raise a good deal of com- 
ment, not so much on account of its in- 
trinsic literary merit as from the personal- 
ity of its author. The plot is supposed to 
represent the struggle between the real 
aud the ideal, in the mind of the hero, 
Alick. The manner in which the strife is 
described, is decidedly unusual. Viera is a 
wraith for whom he stakes his life, in a 
game of cards which he plays with the 
ghost of his deceased uncle. When he has 
won her, Viera becomes his guide, and 
taking him on flying excursions shows him 
the mysteries of beauty, of death, and of 
society. The not very apparent meaning 
of all this, is, that Alick, having inheri- 
ted his uncle’s wealth, finds that it enters 
into conflict with his ideals; which however 
are triumphant in the end. The reality 
is the beautiful Edith who loves hin, and 
proves her love, by quietly and apparently 
with relish, taking very tedious, full- 
mouthed lectures from him. The real ap- 
parently gains the mastery, for Viera dis- 
appears, and Alick marries Edith. Tech- 
nically the book is full of faults; the 
phraseology is stilted and pompous, and as 
a romance it is a failure. The purpose is 
not woven in, in such a manner as to be- 
come part of it. but is obtruded in the form 
of monologues or lectures, which, however 
good in themselves, are ill placed. But 
when all this has been said, there remains 
the evident genius that displays ibili- 
ties as yet unfulfilled. One word more— 
though Mr. Zubof or Lipmann has been 
apparently convicted of plagiarism in its 
worst form, it will not be fair to jump to 
the conclusion that he cannot write at all, 
and until there is some reason for thinking 

‘ otherwise he deserves the credit of having 
written a decidedly original book. 


{“*Viera.” By Roman J. Zubof, published by 
The American News Company New fork.) 


**Love and Other Poems,” is the title of a 
little volume of verse by Rufus Cyrene 
MacDonald. If skill in versifying were 
the acme of the poet’s art, Mr. MacDonald 
would have a fair claim to be ranked as a 
poet. There are however other and higher 
standards which a writer must attain would 
he be a poet. [tis necessary that the poet 
shall have an inspiration of his own, not 
borrowed oil from some other lamp. The 
reason of the universal homage paid to real 
poets, is the reality of the ee they 
have to give. Our writer falls short of 
this highest attribute, many of his numbers 
being palpably ‘‘machine made” and taking 
a second hand inspiration, and even in 
some of the verses that evidently spring 
from an original inspiration the subject is 
not one that will in any way appeal to the 
best in our natures; such poems as ‘‘Con- 
tempt,” or ‘‘The Beach Act” are not calcu- 
lated to raise high or noble thoughts in the 
mind of a reader. Mixed with a great deal 
of chaff however, there are some grains of 
true poetic wheat. Among the rest, ‘*Cus- 
tom” is really very fine; full of vigor, well 
phrased, and though the metre occasionally 
breaks it has the ring of true metal. ‘The 
Skater,” too, is full of life, and ‘*Mother’s 
Song” is a very pretty lullaby. 


[wove and Other Poems. By Rufus Cyrene 
MacDonald. Published by W. B. Clark, Boston.| 

“Stories of the Civil War,” edited by Al- 
bert Blaisdell, is a collection of war stories 
collected from various sources. Particular 
attention has been paid to selecting such 
stories as will create a lively interest in the 
brave men and their actions during the war. 
The writers include many well Known peo- 
ple; some of the stories are culled from the 
personal memoirs of Generals Grant, Sher- 
man and Sheridan. 


[Suite of te ee War.” Edited by Albert 
Published by Lee & Shepard Boston.) 


fleld 
seldom trodden. It 


introductory chapter will not be fresh and 
have a largeness and vigor about them, 


that is very attractive even though the 
writer admits, 
measure drawn upon her own imagination 
in their construction. In as far as they 
arethe genuine legends they have too, a 


thought our Norse fathers followed. 


(The Nine Worlds. By Mary E. Litchfield. 
Published by Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


‘‘Rarahu” by Piene Lotti, and translated 
from the French by Clara Bell, has much 
of the charm about it that clings to such 
writings as Goethe’s ‘‘Werther.” A taleof 
wild love in far away Tahiti where in a 
perfect climate, and amidst a realm of 
flowers and fair woman, life glides by, 
like a lotus eaters dream. The style of the 
book, and the general treatment, though 
not very elevating in tone is at times filled 
with sensuous beauty. 

{(*Rarahu.” By Pierre Loti. Published by W. 
8. Gottsburger & Co., New York.] 

We have just received the United States 
Hotel Directory or as it is generally known 
the ‘‘Hotel Red Book.” Itis a very conven- 
lent book for Hotel men, travelers, mer- 
chants &c., giving much information that 
is valuable to them. 

[United States Hotel Directory. Published by 
Hotel Red Book & Directory Uo., New York.] 


PERIODICALS. 
In the September number of the popular 
Science Monthly Mr. Edward Atkinson’s 
paper, ‘Common Sense Applied to the 
Tariff Question,” is concluded. It takes 
the ground that four-fifth of the working 
population of the United States are inter- 
ested in the tariff only as consumers, and 
protests against the unprofitable labor of 
producing crude materials when the more 
desirable work of turning’ crude materials 
into fin‘shed products is open to Ameri- 
cans. Two articles have a direct bearing 
on the theology that clings to the veracity 
of the Pentateuch. In the Warfare of 
Science series Dr. Andrew D. White writes 
an article on ‘‘The Fall of Man and An- 
thropology,” in which he traces the growth 
of scientific evidence proving that man has 
had no fall from a high estate, but that, 
from a humble beginning, he bas been con- 
tinually rising. And an essay by Prof. 
Huxley, entitled ‘‘The Lights of the Church 
and the Light of Science,” sharply criti- 
cises the Bible story of the flood, from the 
scientific standpoint. ‘‘Some Natives of 
Australasia” are described, with illustrations, 
by Elisee Reclus, the great French geogra- 
pher. An account of ‘‘King Bomba’s Phil- 
osophical Catechism,” written in 1850 to 
teach the divine right of tyrants, is given 
by Prof. E. P. Evans. The ‘‘great Ameri- 
can game” is brought within the fleld of 
evolution by Henry J. Philpott, who de- 
scribes a number of primitive ball games 
under the title ‘‘A Little Boy’s Game with a 
Ball.” There is an article on ‘‘The African 
Pygmies,” by A. Werner. The kinship of 
the whole world is illustrated in an article 
on ‘The Migration of Symbols,” by Count 
d’Alviella, and a similar inference might be 
drawa from the vivid stories about ‘‘Slavo. 
nian Fairies,” related by Dr. Friedrich 8. 
Kraus. A seasonable topic is, ‘‘Can the 
Mosquito Pest Be Mitigated?” The bio- 
graphical sketch this month is of ‘‘Prof. T. 
C. Mendenhall,” Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey. There is a vigorous edito- 
rial on ‘‘Tarriff Legislation,” in which Con- 
gress is condemned for continual juggling 
with the industries of a great people. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


The frontispiece to the September num- 
ber of the Magazine of Art is a highly- 
finished etching by C. Courtny, after 
Munkacsy’s picture of ‘Milton Dictating 
‘Paradise Lost’ to His Daughters.” 

Mr. Walter Armstrong writes of Carrent 
Art, at the Grosvenor Gallery. The article 
is illustrated by a portrait of Mr. W. L. 
Orchardson, by himself. Mr. J. Graham’s 
“Last Boat” and Mr. A. Strokes’s “Light 
of Lights.” 

Mr. George du Maurier makes his debut 
asanauthor. He writes on ‘*The [llustrat- 
ing Books: From the Serious Artist's 
Point of View,” and illustrates his own 


r. 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse contributes a 
humorous poem, entitled “At the Aca- 
demy,” illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss in 
his best style. Mr. Claude Phillips begins 
an important series of a ticles on ‘*The 
Modern Schools of Painting and Sculpture, 
as illustrated by the Grands Prix at the 
Paris Exhibition,” and Mr. Williamson 
continues his interesti researches into 
“The Development of Illustrated Journal- 





ism in Eugland.” Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York. 


‘The Nine World’s” by Mary E. Litch- 
» Opens upapath of knowledge, but 

is a series of stories 
from the old Norse Mythologies collected 
with the special purpose of giving to young 
readers a glimpse of the wonderful beliefs 
our northern forefathers held. There are 
however comparatively few even among 


older readers to whom the contents of the 
instructive. The stories themselves seem to 
defying all rules and conventionalities, 


that she has in some 


significance that tells of the lines of 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for September is ‘“‘The Mark of 
the Beast” and is contributed by Katharine 
Pearson Woods, author of that remark 
able book, ‘‘Metzerott, Shoemaker.” Miss 
Woods, like Mr. Edward Bellamy, has won 
sudden and wide fame by the advocacy of 
certain forms of socialism, and this, her 
latest novel, is directed against the 
“Sweati System.” A sketch of Miss 
Woods, y Hester Crawford Dorsey, 
appears in the body of the magazine. 

Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, one of the 
chief promoters of the Nicaragua Canal 
scheme, contributes an interesting article, 
which gives a history of the project and 
the progress made up to date. A story of 
love and adventure among the Alps, called 
“My Enemy,” is contributed by Esme 
Stuart a clever young English author. 

An important article upon ‘Current 
Concentration of Industrial Capital” is 
contributed by Henry Clews. He inveighs 
in strong terms against the present 
“trusts” and ‘‘combines,” and predicts 
their speedy downfall. 

In an article entitled ‘‘The Art of Inter- 
viewing,” Frank A. Burr, the well-known 
journalist, relates his varied experiences 
as an interviewer of celebrated men. 

Julian Hawthorne and Anne H. Whar- 
ton presen: short essays upon Oscar Wilde’s 
remarkable novel, ‘‘The Picture of Dorian 
| Gray.” 

There are some charmiag poems in this 
|number; notable among them are ‘‘Home- 
| ward,” by Florence Earl Coates, and ‘To 
}a Poet in Exile,” by Maurice Francis Egan. 
|—J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for September 
Dr. Holmes gives his tenth instalment of 
“Over the Teacups,” and discourses in his 
usual delightful manner on the fondness of 
Americans for titles, and on future punish- 
ment, and ends it, as do many preachers, 
with some verses. Mr. Quincy has alsoa 
very quaint and bright paper on ‘‘Cranks as 
Social Motors,” whicn is excellent reading. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell’s ‘Inscription 
for a Memorial Bust of Fielding,” though 
brief, is a most remarkable piece of writ- 
ing. Mr. Justin Winsor considers the 
**Perils of Historical Narrative,” and Mr. 
J. Franklin Jameson contributes a paper on 
‘*Modern European Historiography ;” Hope 
Notnor continues her studies in French 
history. ‘‘A Son of Spain,” the chronicle 
of a famous horse, and ‘‘Mr. Brisbane's 
Journal,” the diary of a South Carolinian, 
written about 1801, are among the other 
papers. Mrs. Deland’s and Miss Fanny 
Marfree’s serials are continued most inter- 
estingly. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The September number of The Quiver 
opens with an illustrated article by Profes- 
sor W. G. Blaikie on the great American 
evangelist, Jonathan Edwards. In addi- 
tion to installments of the two serial stories 
now running, this number contains four 
complete stories suitable for reading in 
this holiday mouth. The paper on ‘‘God in 
the Book of Nature,” by the Rev. E. B. 
Johns, M. A., will attract special attention. 
The author of ‘“‘How to be Happy though 
Married,” contribctes to this number a sug- 
gestive paper on ‘‘Work and Rest.” Cas- 
sell Publishing Company, New York. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce among 
their early autumn publications the follow- 
ing in General Literature: ‘Holland and 
Its People.” by Edmondo de Amicis. 
Translated from the Italian by Caroline 
Tilton. New, revised edition printed from 
new plates. This new issue, which will be 
well Known as the Vandyke Edition, will 
contain upwards of eighty illustrations. 
“The Best Books, A Reader’s Guide to the 
Choice of the Best Available Books in all 
Departments of Literature down to 1888.” 
With the dates of the first and latest edi- 
tions, and the prices, sizes, and publishers’ 
name on each book. Socond edition, re- 


biographical rotes and full index. Com- 
piled by Wm. Swan Sonnenchein. The 
second group of the exquisite Literary 
Gem Series will compris2: ‘‘The Nibelun- 
gen Lied,” by Thomas Carlyle; ‘‘The King 
of the Golden River,” by John Ruskin; 
‘The Science of History,” by James An- 
thony Froude; ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
uese,” by Elizabeth B, Browning; *‘The 
chool for Scandal,” by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; ‘‘Nothing to Wear,” by William 
Allen Batler. Each ‘‘Gem” is presented in 
a separate volume, tastefully printed in 
82mo, and attractively bound in full 
leather, giit top, with a frontispiece in 
photogravure. Inthe Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets Series they announce: No. 29. ‘‘Rep- 
resentative [Irish Stories,” compiled with 
indroduction and notes, by W. B. Yeats; 
No. 30. ‘Love Poems of Three Centaries,” | 
compiled by Jesse F. O’Donnnell; No. 31. | 
**Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,” by Samuel 
Johnson. They also announce many new 
and valuable issues in history, biography, 


written and much enlarged, with numerous =e 
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Overlooking the Common and Pyp- 
lic Gardens, 


Open for en 


Bon S*Kements for the Coming 


W. 8. BOWIE, Proprietor 
The Dining Room wil! be im Charge of 


J. Vv ERCELL, 


88 Boylston Street, 


ee 
and will be complete in three volumes 
history and biography they announce. I 
“Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle - 
Protestantism for Existence,” by ¢ RL 
Fletcher, M.A., late Fellow of All gun 
College, Oxford; III. ‘Pericles, apa re 
Golden Age of Athens,” by Evelyn Abbots 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxfon 
The Stories of the Nations: XXIx “The 
Jews under Roman Rule,” by W Dougiag 
Morrison; XXX. ‘The Story of Scotign = 
by James Mackintosh, LL.D eet 
“The Story of Switzerland,” by R Stead 
and Mrs. Arnold Hug. ‘Tabular Views of 
Universal History,” a series of Chropolgg 
cal Tables presenting, in parallel , lames 
a record of the more noteworthy eves in 
the history of the world from ¢) 

times down to 1890. [ 

Putnam and Lynds E. Jones. The tables 
are so arranged that the reader can see ats 
glance who were the contemperary rulers 
and what was going on in the differest 
realms of the world at a given date. not 
only at to political changes, bat to the 
progress of society. The earlier tables, 
prepared by the late G. P. Putnam, have 
been continued to date, on the same general 
plan, by Lynds E. Jones. ‘The Unwrittes 
Constitution of the United States, A Philo 
sophical Inquiry into the Fundamentais of 
American Constitutional Law,” by Christe 
pher G. Tiedman, Profesor of Law in the 
University of Missouri. “The Battle of 
Manassas, A Reply to General Joseph EB. 
Johnson,” by General G. T. Beauregard 
To their list of educational and scientific 
works they will add: ‘‘The Trees of North 
eastern America,” by Chas. 5S. Newhall 
with an Introductory Note by Nath. L 
Britton, E.M., Ph.D., of Columbia College 
With illustrations made from tracings of 
the leaves of the various trees. The trees 
described include all the native trees of 
Canadaand the Northern United State 
east of the Missippi River. Mention has 
aiso been made of the more important of 
the introduced and naturalized species. 
The descriptions are such that any given 
specimen can be readily located and gamed 
by the help of the guide given in the vol 
ume. ‘Dust and Its Dangers,” by T. M 
Prudden, M. D., author of ‘The Story of 
the Bacteria,” etc. This little book has 
been written with the purpose of informing 
people, in simple language, what the real 
danger is of acquiring serious disease, & 
pecially consumption, by means of dust 
laden air, and how this danger maybe 
avoided. ‘‘A Popular Edition of Prehis 
toric Ameriva,” by the Marquis de Nadal- 
lac, translated by N. D’Anvers, author of 
“A History of Art.” Edited, with notes, 
by W. H. Dall. *“‘Good-Living, A Practical 
Cookery Book for Towa and Country,” 
Sara Van Buren Brugiere. ‘A Popular 
Edition of Seven Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced, A Guide to Correct Pro- 
nunciation,” by W. H. P. Phyfe, author of 
**How Shou.d I Pronounce?” ‘‘The Scaoo 
Pronouncer,” etc. 


The Polytechnic is the name of & new 
azine to be published in Chicago, te 





le 


initial number of which will he issued aext 
month. Like the London Magazine of 
that name it will be the orgau of 4 Poly- 
technic Institute, which io this case has 
been lately started in Chicago, and will be 
modelled after the famous London institute 
of similar name. The frst number we = 
largely descriptive of the work 0! th 
Institute, especially its Trade “ee 
An article on the new Evening Me ~ 
College of Chicago is also included ia wale 
pumber. The ladies will be iaterestec b.- 
the description of Cooking Milisery oe 
Dressmaking schools. (iicagy Polyte 
nic Institute. ae 
“The Poets’ Year,” a new and s me 
gift book, edited by Uscar F ay own 
published by D. Lothrop ‘ ompany: =~ 
for the poetry of the seasons whet, Loss 
fellow’s ‘‘Poems of Places” does *° 
poetry of locality. : 
“The Lion City of Africa, On oy im 
Allen’s latest literary venture, ©” - oP ae 
| 


Schools. 


Willis Boyd 





and educational and scientific works inclad- | 
ing: *‘The Diary and Letters of Madame | 





y- The work will contain portraits 


D’Arblay (Frances Burney),” edited with just the book for visito 
notes by W. C. Ward, and with an essay by ' group of islands, sbo 


cidentally the infamies of the li on alien 
between the U. S. and Afric® i.» is 
“Kelp, @ Story of the at that famous 
ut which it give 


much interesting data. 
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would quicken all the life it could influence 


and verily intoxicate it with itsown divine 
enthusiasm, disappears and the chief mean- 
ing of the record is found in the actual 
weight and measure, literal water and 
wine! This same Great Soul of Nazareth 
again hints the infinite resources of moral 
energy, and the divine power of love and 
righteousness to convert everything into 
their own spirit, by the symbol of a multi- 
tude fed with five loaves and two fishes, 
and all this divine movement of the sacred 
is arrested at the hands of the me- 
chanics and the great world is made to 
pause and stand forever before the marvel 
of the small bread and smaller fish while 
anathemas and Church exolusions are mur- 
mured for those who seek to follow the 
rising and expanding lines of that incalcu- 
lable power of the spirit that could but 
vaguely hint in its energy through the 
wasting symbols of its unwasting strength ! 
The emphasis becomes unholy by being 
laidat the wrong point. These symbols 
of spiritual energy were never designed by 
the great souls of the ages to be understood 
as objectively literal. Only the lesser 
souls have compelled the images to shrink, 
and in the midst of rattling skeletons they 
do but add the clamor of their mad discon- 
tent at the living world’s refusal to so 
circumscribe the free spirit. As if it were 
the business of the spirit to multiply fishes ! 
And asifa multiplied loaf were an evi- 
dence of divinity! 

Our theologians must allow the free 
spirit to express its enthusiasm, and then 
they must concede a law of interpretation 
as broad in its application as the enthusi- 
asm which creates the divine miracle the 
world over. We can not limit the in terpre- 
tative law to a single nation or asingle re- 
ligion. This sacrament of divine intensity 
is a world-wide fortune and it has given 
its sacred sign in many a land in and many 
an age. 

There were thirty-two miracles attend- 
ant upon the advent of Buddha, who was 
born in the same manner as that affirmed 
of Jesus,—and he was born five hundred 

ears before the Prophet of Nazareth 
ived. When Buddha was born, the earth 
bore lotus blossoms as large as chariot 
wheels. All the dead and decayed trees of 
the earth suddenly blossomed and bore 
fruit. The streams flowed with crystal 
waters. Old men became suddenly young. 
The heavens were illuminated. Eighty 
thousand women attended upon the mother 
of Buddha. Four angels descended from 
heaven and stood at the four corners of 
the birth-couch. Five hundred white lions 
came from the snowy mountains and stood 
by the gates of the palace, without harm 
to any one. Music sounded through all 
space spontaneously. All the divinities 
came, holding in their hands ten thousand 
pitchers of gold, filled with nectar. The 
pains of hell were all allayed. All sick- 
nesses were cured. And so the miracles 
did multiply. So do they multiply every- 
where where the over soul pours out its 
spirit of enthusiastic devotion. And it is 
all very wonderful and very beautiful that 
the human soul can so relate itself with all 
its passionate devotions to the great mate- 
rial world around us that inanimate things 
are at last pervaded by the power that 
sways and controls it. Itis avery divine 


act. 

It is with religion as with love. What 
lover was ever satisfied to tell the story of 
his devotions in plain and literal speech? 
This is not intense enough. He will bor- 
row from every form of nature, especially 
from every beautiful form, and compel 
the world to swell the volume of his 
ecstasy. Religion imparting its enthusiasm 
to the world, has done this again and 
again, in all countries and all times. The 
Psalmistin his great joy, and not satisfied 
to be joyous alone sings: ‘‘Let the floods 
clap their hands: let the hills be joyful 
together!” (98:8) But have the floods 
“hands?” And can the hills be joyful? 
Certainly, if the human heart be joyful. 
Again the Psalmist says: ‘“‘God shall 
cover thee with his feathers.” But has 
God feathers? Yes, when the Psalmist 
thinks of His protection. He had in his 
mind the image ofa bird protecting its 
young, and that image had a guise of 
perfectness in it and immediately he could 
transfer it to the divine. 

The people of India being stiil more 
imaginative than the Jews, they could 
with even more readiness impart their 
enthusiasm to the world around them. 

When so great a blessing should come to 
the world as the birth ofa Divine One, 
why should not all natare be in sympathy? 
All forms and forces should move with 
one accord. The heavens and the earth 
should respond to the universal sacra 
ment. 

This ready facility with which human 
feeling could be transferred to inanimate 
nature in the East is beaatifully set forth 
in the Indian poem of Kalidasa wherein 
this great poet of India sings of his 
heroine Sakuntala, who loved everything 


in nature so much that all nature loved her. | 


He sings: 
“In oe hr ey loss os Ginieae 
The herd of deer for, 
The peacock on wn ceased its dance. 
The trees around shed their pale leaves like 
teais.”’ 
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A people familiar with such a_ spirit 
could readily see nature everywhere unit- 
ing in their devotion to the ideal religious 
fortunes. Why should not the lotus 
bloom? Why not the dead trees renew 
their foliage, and all animosities cease 
while music filled all the celestial spaces? 

But this is not a habit peculiar to India. 
Do we not perpetuate it in our midst? In 
the very Hymnal we here employ, do we not 
find Hosea Ballou re-enacting the habit of 
unmeasured time? Read his hymn (417) 
in our Church Harmonies and see of what 
miracle he wrote : 


“When God descends with men to dwell 
And all creation makes anow, 

What tongue can half the wonders tell? 
What eye the dazzling glories view? 


Celestial streams shall gently flow; 
The wilderness shall joyful be; 

Lilies on parched ground shall grow, 
And gladness spring on every tree.” 


But does gladness grow in trees? Yes, 
when gladness is in the human soul. 
Hosea Ballou in the stanzas quoted, keeps 
the ancient bond, with Psalmist and bard 
of every land. Men do it wherever and 
whenever the spirit rises to its supreme 
mastery. 

Dr. Sawyer says in his articles that the 
miracles did not cease with Jesus. ‘‘If 
they had so ceased they would not have ac- 
complished their great purpose.” 

Very faithfully said. Dr. Sawyer does 
not extend them beyond the apostolic age 
—a serious error. The Romish church has 
held a belief in the constant miracle, down 
to this day. In doing this, it is very right, 
or would be, if it would but accept the true 
law of miracle. 

Dr. Warren in his last report to the Bos- 
ton University i ntroduces an address de- 
livered to the Theological students by re- 
ferring to a picture of ‘‘St.Dominick’s 
Supper,” in the convent of San Marco in 
Florence, and tells the legend of the paint- 
ing—how the monks had toiled all day and 
yet found nothing onthe tables for the 
evening meal—hbow they prayed, and two 
angels came with bread and wine, and leay- 
ing the tables loaded with abundance, van- 
ished out of sight. President Warren says 
nothing about the poetic element in it, but 
proceeds with his use of it by way of illus- 
trating his idea that angels of Truth and 
Love will come to the bare halls of study 
and leave abundance of food. 

The Romish church is full of symbolic 
legends, and we can readily believe them 
all, as we can believe the iegends or mira- 
cles of any and all religious enthusiasm 
recorded in sacred books, if we can but 
be allowed the key that opens their real 
meaning. The legend of the third arm 
growing out ef Mary’s side toaid her in 
carrying the child Jesus is entirely credible 
when we have its key. What child be- 
loved ever came into a mother's arms with- 
out strengthening them? And what sec- 
ond child beloved ever came to a home 
without adding two more arms to a mo- 
ther’s love? Love always multiplies its 
arms, its eyes, its feet, to serve in the new 
responsibilities. 

Thetruths of the spirit rest easily and 
gracefully in the midst of all their great 
|constituency of power, easily there in the 
sympathies of their divine fellowship, with 
no surprise or wonder, save that of their 
transcendent beauty. But when we un- 


scription of them, and reduce the imagina- 





| tive and poetic language employed by ne- 
| cessity to tell their character, to the ab- 
| stract, critical and mechanical types we 
| are simply destroying all that is best in the 
| experience of the soul. 

| The spirit will not consent to be cribbed 
| in a definition or set down in exact form. 
/It eludes all material quest, and we can 
| employ material forms at best only at typeg 

or symbols of reality that is far be 

| yond. 


dertake to literalize the most faithful de-. 











We must interpret these creations of re- 
ligious enthusiasm in the same spirit as 
that which gave them form—not literally 
and critically, but sympathetically. A 
man will never understand the character or 
teaching of Jesus so long as he approaches 
him as acritic. Ido not believe that any 
man can fairly interpret the New Testa- 
ment who is destitute of the imaginative ele- 
ment. Spiritual realities must be described 
by images of the senses. Every word used 
was once a picture. The human world 
commenced its exchange of ideas by im- 
ages. It could begin in no other way. 
But so soon as the thought became separ- 
able from the image, the image became a 
symbol of the idea. In this way our lan- 
guage has become largely symbolic, and 
ne world around us is but a larger sym- 

Herein is the law of miracle. If we will 
take the marvels of the New Testament and 
symbolize them, they become useful as 
furthering our thought and understanding 
of.Jesus and the truth he would illustrate. 
If, on the other hand, we insist on litera- 
lizing them, we simply reduce his thought 
and meaning, and practically destroy the 
—- import of this part of the re- 
cord. 


If it be said that the record gives these 
incidents the guise of actual history, I an- 
swer that the New Testament presents the 
parables also as histories. The parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus proceeds in form 
as actual history: ‘‘There was a certain 
rich man” etc. Many commentators have 
insisted that this is history and not para- 
ble. Adam Clarke says it may be parable, 
but he proceeds with his explanation as if 
it were history, and quotes an earlier com- 
mentator as saying that Jesus did not men- 
tion the rich man’s name because he was 
probably some wealthy merchant of in- 
fluence, and the mention of his name might 
have given offence; but Lazarus being 
poor and of no influence, the calling of him 
by name could offend noone. A majority 
of commentators probably have regarded 
this record as historic, but the Universa- 
lists have taken the liberty to call it a 
parable notwithstanding its positive asser- 
tions as of actual occurences. : 

Why may we not take the same liberty 
with the miracles, and call them parables or 
illustrative figures? 


Spiritualizing thesa records they become 
exceedingly suggestive. So interpreting 
them they place Christianity more firmly 
than ever on the sure foundation of the 
eternal laws. So employed, they provoke 
no hostility or skepticism; they disarm 
skepticism and remove one of the stones of 
stumbling. The miracles so interpreted 
leave the Prophet of Nazareth as an in- 
telligible character, and his teaching re- 
mains as the single but divine story of the 
eternal Natural. ° 

Faith in the literal, law-violating miracie 
will always remain, and will be perpetually 
re-enacted so long as religious enthusiasm 
shall be cherished in the heart of mankind. 
We shall have credulity among the ignor- 
ant and the intellectually enslaved; we 
shall have faith where intelligence prevails. 
We shall have need of the symbolic use of 
the world so long as the over-soul shall 
need the things that do appear, as the in- 
terpreting instruments (of its aspiring 
life. 

The genius of Christianity in the spirit of 
its great Founder did not hesitate to em- 
ploy any imagery as a means of communi- 
cating the truth which lies beyond all the 
limitations of the senses. The soul of 
Jesus was not content to rest within the 
sense limits, and the living interpreters of 
of his teachings will not be content so to 
rest. Christianity is not a system of ma- 
terialism, that so, it should depend on 
material supports. It is the voice and life 
of a vital spirit, and its living ministers 
and disciples of any and every age will de- 
pend upon the eternal sanctions of the 
spirit for their faith and their aspiration. 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 


[ Under this head will be published articles, 
original and selected which will interest 
students of social science. Especially, as we 
believe, will this department interest those who 
believe that the Republicitself or the Common- 
wealth is right in taking up many duties for 
which kings and emperors have to engage 
the services of private corporations. | 


THE STRIKE. 

In the contest between the New York 
Central Railroad and its workmen, nothing 
has surprised me more than the attitude 
which the great bulk of the American 
newspaper Press has taken on the ques- 
tion. It seems to have been too readily 
assumed by the American Press, that, as 
though by divine appointment, the New 
York Central must be right, and its work- 
men of necessity wrong. Even the Bos- 
ton Transcript,—and every true Bostonian 
supremely loves three things—his evening 
tea, his evening toast, and his evening 
Transcript,—even the Boston Transcript 
boasts of having *‘put on record” its opin- 
ion ‘that such a strike as has occurred on 
the New York Central is unjustifiable.” It 
supports its opinion by adding;—‘*No 
secret orgauization of men * ° ° 
has a right suddenly to throw the whole 
machinery of transportation, freight and 
passenger, into disorder, paralyzing busi- 
ness and causing immense loss to uncon- 
cerned parties, that it may succeed in a 
quarrel with raliroad managers.” All this 
is correct enough. The Transcript, how- 
ever, seems to forget that as there are at 
least two sides to every question, so there 
are two sides to every quarrel. The New 
York Central Railroad Company is just as 
much a secret organization as is the 
Knights of Labor -uch an organization. 
With much more pertinency and force the 
Transcript might have written: ‘No 
secret organization of men * * ° 
hasa right suddenly to throw the whole 
machinery of transportation, freight and 
passenger, invo disorder, etc, etc.,—that it 
may succeed in a quarrel with its work- 
men.” What is sauce for Powderly’s goose 
is sauce also for the gander of the pre- 
samptious and bumptious Webb! 

There is one characteristic about this 
strike which elevates it above and beyond 
all other strikes of which have any remem- 
brance. It is not a strike for higher wages. 
It is a strike in assertion of the — 
that labor has a right to organize itself for 
its own protection. This right was as- 
serted by Adam Smith, the father of politi- 
celeconomy, and it has been re-asserted 
by every great writer on political economy 
since Adam Smith’s time. The New York 
Central has been engaged in a deliberately 
brutal attempt to suppress labor orgauiza- 
tions. Men have been discharged from the 
employment of the company,as Webb now 
says: ‘‘for drunkenness, incapacity, breach 
of duty, insubordination and so forth.” 
Unfortunately for the company it happens 
that all the men, so discharged, were mem- 





may be mutually agreed npon, whereby the : 


threatened strike may be averted, and 
abrupt interruption of travel and transpor- 
tation of freight be prevented.” It is in- 
teresting and instructive to contrast the 
respective answers of Webb and Powderly 
to this very sensible suggestion. Webb, 
the representative of the company, is im- 
prudently deflant and utterly regardless of 
public opinion. Powderly, the representa- 


tive of the strikers, is in a manly way def- | 


erential to and regardful of public opinion. 
Ignoring the existence of the strike alto- 
gether, Webb writes: «I am not aware of 
any difference or grievance existing be- 
tween the company and its employes; and 


I must assume that the conference suggest- | 


ed by you as between the officers of the 
company and the representatives of cur 
employes is a conference suggested between 
the officers of the company and the officials 
of the Knights of Labor. These officials 
represent not our employes, but persons 
who have left our service and have not 
asked to be re-employed; but who, through 
these same officials of the Knights of Labor, 
have asked that the discharge by the com- 
pany of certain persons prior to the 8th of 
August be submitted to their investigation, 
and to arbitrate by some tribunal to be 
selected in some way—a request which [ 
have felt it my daty to decline.” It is easy 
to see from these somewhat confused sen- 
tences that the Knighthood of Labor is the 


thorn which irritates and galls Webb’s ten- | 


der flesh. The striking workmen are mem- 
bers of the Knights of Labor. They are 
strikers because of that fact, and because 


of that fact alone,—and, with a commend- | 


able loyalty to their order, they put their 
quarrel into the haads of their own trusted 
leaders for adjustment. If the men havea 
ge to belong to the labor organization at 
all, they have a right to make use of that 
organization in the adjustment of any 
quarrel that may arise between themselves 
and their employers. The employers of 
labor, who refuse to recognize these two 
rights, put themselves, by so doing, fatally 
inthe wrong. This is just the position 
into which Webb’s crass ostinacy has let 
him. He will not recognize the existence 
of the Knights of Labor. He will not per- 
mit, if he can help it, any officials of the 
Knights of Labor to come betwixt the mind 
and his trumpery, third Vice-Presidential 
nobility! Thisis his position, as defined 
by himself. After this the public will have 
little difficulty in believing, in spite of 
Webb's asseverations to the contrary, that 
the men discharged from the company’s 
service were dismissed, not for incapacity, 
nor for drankenness, nor for insubordina- 
tion, but simply and solely because, be- 


they had exercised that liberty by becom- 
ing members of a lawful Organization of 
Labor! 

Contrast the tone of Powderly’s letter to 
State Commissioner Donovan with that of 
Webb's. Speaking of the strikes Powder- 
ly says :—‘‘ We hold ourselves in readiness 
te do any honorable thing to terminate the 
strike or avert another one, and sincerely 
hope that either ‘arbitration or such other 
method’ as may be agréed upon will have 
the desired effect.” Could anything be 
fairer or more courteous? It is Webb and 


bers of the Knights of Labor organization. | his company who are insolently regardless 
Naturally enough it was infe that they | of the interests of the public. It is Pow- 
were disc! on that account. I know /|derly and the strikers who are honorably 


something of the Knights of Labor; and I 
know this of them, that membership com- 
prises the flower of the great American in- 
dustrial army. A strike is the last thing 
they think of resorting to. They hold 
“drunkenness, incapacity, insubordina- 
tion,” in an abhorrence quite as great as 
that in which the Vanderbilts can hold 
them. To discharge such men on such pre- 
tences, was a gratuitous insult to all Ameri- 
can Labor. With a chivalry beyond all 
praise—a chivalry worthy of the best 
knighthood the world has seen—the men 
made the cause of their defamed and dis- 
missed brethren thelr own cause. They de- 
manded their reinstatement, or, failing 
that, they demanded that an impartial in- 
quiry should be made into the cause of 
their dismissal. Here was the company’s 
opportunity to justify its action to the 
great American public. Webb, the domi- 
neering representative of the company, 
insolently refused tc take it, and so the 
strike had to come about. 

That the strike does harm to the com- 
pany, harm to the workmen, and an even 
a aoe harm to the public at large, cannot 

denied. How is it to be settled? It is 
simply fatuous impertinence for Webb to 
keep on asserting that there is nothing be- 
tween his company and the strikers to 
arbitrate upon. The strikeisaracr; and 
it was with a view to the prompt meeting 
of such facts that the State of New York 
instituted its ‘State Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration.” At such a crisis the gen- 
eral public instinctively looks towaré arbi- 


and justly regardful of those interests. 
The public will not fail to notice another 
thing. Insofar as rioting has occurred 
during the strike Webb and his company 
have been the only offenders. For them to 


their ‘‘property” was in danger, a gang of 
reckless blood-thirsty rufflans, known as 


Liberty, 
words can be too strong. 


men remained so calm under such a wanton- 


lieving American Liberty to be a reality, | 


engage, under the flimsy pretence that 


the ‘‘Pinkerton Men” was an outrage on 
the very basic principles of American | 
in condemnation of which no 
It was a direct 
invitation apd provocation to riot and 
bloodshed. The wonder to meis that the 


are inevitable under our present industrial 
'system. Besides the public has the remedy 
‘in its own hands. Nationalize the Rail- 
roads, and let them be run for the bene- 
fit of the community at large. 


James Kay APPLEBEE. 


PUNISHMENT. 


The community is not feeling quite satis- 
fied with transactions in school rooms, 
state prisons, asylums, involving questions 
of discipline and authority. The whole 
subject of human and divine government, 
the nature and efficacy of rewards and 
punishments, of individual and associated 
sovereignty, is receiving the attention of 
all good thinking people. Is it true, that 
| to enforce his laws, the Almighty has the 
|rewards and punishments of a future life 
as declared in the New Testament! Is it 
true that to enforce the laws of the land, 
officers have a right to inflict capital pun- 
ishment, to drive political offenders into 


exile, to commit men to solitary confine- | 


ment. 

Does the superior might and power of a 
corporation make it right to entail poverty 
onthe masses by its cupidity aided by cor- 
rupt legislation? 

We are forced to admit the naturalness 

and beneficience of the law of retribution. 
That we deserve to be rewarded and pun- 
ished at times, that pleasure and pain are 
jlegitimately connected with our doings, 
that some responsibility rests on parents, 
teachers, magistrates, to smile upon the 
obedient and frown upon the unruly, that 
) itis indispensable that evil should be re- 
|sisted and overcome in some way, is 
| the conclusion that facts seem to demon- 
| strate. 
| There has always been an intuitive sense 
| of duty to keep the world right side up 
} either by injurious force or moral suasion. 
| Rewards and punishments of the most ob- 
|jectionable kind as we now regard them, 
| were meant for good ends. Public opin- 
}ion and moral sensibility now revolt against 
| war, capital punishment, flogging, starva- 
| tion, wages, future endless suffering, tyr- 
} anny in every form. 
| Educating the world by experience of 
| pleasure and pain as natural consequences 
of adequate causes,will take the place of a 
system of arbitrary enactments. We now 
know that the universe is governed by wis- 
|}dom and benevolence, and not by arbitrary 
power, and we make little account of any 
authority, except that of truth, righteous- 
ness and love. Allare invited to discover 
according to their ability what is true, 
right and beneficial and thus elevate the 
public standard. Overcoming evil by cul- 
| tivating the mind and heart is better than 
by punishing the wayward will. 

Punishment to be effectual must be ad- 
ministered not in vindictiveness and malice, 
but in love for the offender and with refer- 
ence to the good of the community. It 
should be just, benevolent and salutary. I 
should never be an end bnt always a means 
to human development and blessedness. 
Its certainty and severity may co-exist 
with sympathy and loving kindness. 

Evil doers are multiplied and their hatred 
intensified by annoyance and heartlessness 
on the part of those who are placed in 
authority over them. Revolts in prisons, 
strikes, lockouts, strife and _ hostility, 
domestic broils, rebellions and wars yield 
only to the sovereignty of justice, truth 
and love. All other sovereignty is defect- 
ive and temporary, but indispensable in its 
time. 

Hierarchy, monarchy, aristocracy, pluto- 
cracy, democracy are frequently unjust 
and unmerciful in their assumptions and de- 
crees, but are better than absolute anarchy. 
Our remedy is not despair nor fell revenge, 
but cheerfui contributions to the general 
stock of knowledge, light and comfort. 
There is more pleasure than pain in the 
world and our part is to increase the ratio. 
Whether there is to be a universal triamph 


ly bratal affront. Theyude Barons of the 
Middle Ages were accuBtomed to surround 
themselves with bands of retainers— fe!- 
lows not more ruffianly or more blood-thirs- 
ty than the ‘Pinkerton Men” of to-day— 
by whose aid they “‘lifted” the goods and 
chattels of their neighbors, or made raids 
onthe peaceful caravans of commerce. 
We have improved on all that, improved 
on it in the sense of having evolved out of 
that old bratality something more brutal 
still. We allow a private citizen to organ- 
ize bands of cut-throats, and to hire them 
out to Barons of Capital whenever those 
Barons think it needful that striking and 
starving laborers should be cowed into 








**Pinkerton Men” would not be permitted 
to exist for one single day in any other 
country in the world. It is the worst 
Anarchism. It is social chaos coming 
upon us again! Is the great State of 





tration for a settlement of the oxestion at 
issue. State Commissioner Donovan voices 
the opinion of the public in the letter he 
has respectively addressed to Webb and 
Powderly. He suggests the holding of a 
conference between the officers of the com- 
pany and representatives of the workmen 
“with a view of devising some means, 
either by arbitration or such other method as 


New York incapable of managing its own 
police affairs? 

The newspaper press has heaped unspar- 
ing condemnation on the strikers because 
of the trouble and inconvenience the strike 
has caused the public to suffer. But if the 
strikers are blameworthy in See 
are Webb and his company ess? 
These strikes are to be deplored, but they 














the 
generally advocated and honored as the 
most important and praiseworthy of all 
earthly things, physical labor is anxious to 
shrink to only eight hours out of the diur- 
nal twenty-four; hence mental labor must 
be entitled to reduced to four, which is 
sil An organization | |} @ just proportion, considering that brain- 

won ny =o = work, according to the medical faculty, is 
twice as exhausting as that of the muscles. 
The increased dignity of labor of every 
kind may 


of good over evil, of righteousness over 
unrighteousness we know not, but that the 
world on the whole is improving, and that 
the law of progress is inherent in human 
nature, who will doubt? 


W. G. Bascock. 





‘‘Now that labor of every kind,” says 
venerable Charles Gayarre, ‘‘is so 


and what of 





A millionaire of Phoeix, Arizona, is going 


to night school there to learn to read and | doing that again, sir’ 


write. 





The Story of an Uso 

It was evening in Oxford 
fore the hour of lamp lighti 
light colors had faded, “ana ‘ 
softness had not yet begun the twig 
street picture was printed in von Vat the 
black and white. gts 
er however, in 
ows; and upstairs jp 
room of Mr. X a pe mlllinery 
- with a taper, and hac 
nation behind him. Tha } 
two figures, a customer, pat, 
dissatisfied, and a young woman in y 
who stood before her display; y 
after bonnet. YING bonne 

‘**These are quite new 
last thing from Paris.” 

**Yes,” said the customer hee , 

*‘Would you not try this yee 
am sure it would suit you.” ° a 

**I don’t like a straw.” 

“We could make 
ma’am.” 

**Velvet spoils so with the raip 
you quite sure those are all 1 
have, that you showed me?” 


Gas was 
some of oe cont 
Sew 





Ust COR, 

f ian, 
el he 
ful 


boy had j 
1 left ay 


» Ma'am: the ven 


you one jp vel 


the felts -_ 


“All in brown, ma'am. We «& 
get you one made any shape yoy me 
order.” a 

“Oh, no; I could not ord ' 
seeing it,” said the lady. Then de te 
up one which she had looked a alread 
poised and examined it, and floally trade 
on and decided for the second time thas 
would not do. ‘‘It really is very extnes. 
nary that you should not have one ip brow," 
she said, ina tone of annoyance. Tea 
moment the girl did not answer; shes 
grown, paler, and her 


eyebrows wa 
drawn together with an expression of @. 
xiety and apprehension. Mr. X—, wy. 
ing up and down his range of show rooms, 
had again come into sight and bad paused 
looking in. We'd get you one, ma'am, Ps 
sure, in two or three days.” 

Now it was the customer who did se 
answer. She began turning over the pile of 
untrimmed bonnets, while her pale attend. 
ant hovered about her, throwing in pro. 
pititiatory words. Mr. X-—— stood aw 
looked in from the wide doorway. She 
could see the scowl on his face. At last 
the customer, finally refusing to take any 
other in place of the bonnet which «he 
really wanted, departed cissatisfed. The 
girl began, tremblingly, to put together 
the bonnets. Tears came to her eyes. She 
had tried her best to sell, and she dreads 
the wrath of her master. He had been yy 


bad temper all day; why, oh, whv, tm 
this thing have happened just to-day. & 
X—— moved away; she saw him go toth 


cashier’s desk in the next room. He cam 
back with a paper and a few shillings, 
which he threw down angrily. 

You'll just sign that if you pleas 
Miss.” 

It was an account of the wages duet 
her. She looked up at him in mute appeal; 
the angry and overbearing face was answer 
enough. She put her name to a paper, and 
a tear fell on it. 

‘“‘Now you can just pack up your things 
and go this minute.” said he roughly. “I've 
no place for a young lady that can’t sells 
bonnet.” 

She gathered up the money and west, 
meekly. She was a timid girl, with no gift 
either for complaints or excuses; and for 
girls of that kind the tyrants of this wort 
have no mercy. She went upstairs to te 
bedroom which she shared with tw 
others. It was bare, clean, depressing 
about as homelike as a prison ceil St 
looked round it, half blinded by her tears, 
and wrung her hands. ‘‘What shall I do? 
Where shall I go?” 

The room was quite brightly lighted se* 
by the giare of the many lamps in the 
street. She stood so for a minute, the 
wiped away her tears and began packing 
and arranging her few propertys in her bet 
When this was done she must go forth int 
the evening and find herself a shelter { 
the night and for the morrow. ‘To-morret 
would begin again the familiar bear 
breaking search for work, to continue- 
who could guess how long? And who 
could tell what character Mr. X— wou 
give of her? And she had thirty shillings 
with which to face the world. Her ee 
began to fall again as she locked her tra 
and rose from her knees. She was ; 
hideher face with her veil, and —_ 
away secretly, fearing to meet any a 
lest the farewell should break dow® 

e. 
“so she passed out into the evening @ 
to Oxford street, the stony b ser 
mother. : 

Mr. X—— meanwhile, was going bow 
serene of conscience,to his wife and 4308 





require this increase of -pamper- | 
ed leisure; but what of the paucity of pro- | stones of London, if they could speak 
daction as the result of it? 
the consequences, taken in connection with 
an inevitable competition against other | [Pall Mall Gazette. 
nations less solicitous about physical and | 
intellectual repose and comfort?” 


ters at Brixton,giving no second thought # 
| the incident of the afternoon. pay 
It is a story that happens every 


palustrades of 


| pavements of Piccadilly, the iw it eal 


the bridges could tell you ho 


Merciless Wag (to an old at 5 
who has just ee Cy miod 
piece of banana peel) My friend didn 


see it. 
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Co-Operation in New York. 

lis of a co-operative shop 

= asabiiehors bas awakened consid- 

Oy ee eereat in this pet scheme of labor 

erable leven j recalls says the New York 

= attempts to carry it into 

oo, eome of which have been success- 

Pact most of which have long been 
i= * 

Loge be oldest and most prosperous of 
pase prises is the Solidarity Watch 
there pee om of Brooklyn. This com- 
em peony ee in the early part of 1885 | 
pany Was sv rmbers of the United Watch 
" — ne g trades organization founded | 
Case axe principles of a labor union. | 
n » echeme ‘to organize & co-operative | 
vote had been discussed by these men} 
tor sever’! months prior to July 1, and on | 
shat day it was carried into practice as an | 
one at It was resolved to form a 
ee eset, and, in order to gain a 


slid footing among the numerous other | 
concerns engaged in this trade, to fix the | 
somiaai capital stock at $50,000. To} 
wore a charter from the State it was | 
necessary that one-tenth of the capital 
sboald bepald in, and to raise this amount 
shares at $25 each were issued. Noperson 
was aliowed to hold more than eighty 
shares, and each Was entitled to only one 
vote, no matter how many shares he held. 
Nearly every member of che union bought 
«few shares to start with, and on July 1 
a loft was hired at 242 Plymouth street, 
Brooklyn, in which to begin operations. 
Work was begun with nine men. A suit- 
able plant had been purchased, and the 
workshop was stocked with allthe neces- 
sary tools and enough gold to _keep the 
men boxy forat leasta week. The plan 





faellities for Varning out watch cases were 


extended. An agent was sent to New 
York to fix up an offlceon Broadway and 
to dispose of the products of the shop. | 
At the end of the month the company had 
orders for more goods than the men then 
employed could possibly make, and accord- 
ingly new men were taken in. All those 
who obtained employment with the Solid- 


arity Company had the privilege of buying 
a few sharesof the stock. This privilege, 
however, was limited to members of the 
Watch Case Maker’s Union, and many of 
them owned shares without working in the 
company’s shop The company has been 
established over dve years now, and every 
month of its existence at least one new 
manhas been employed. But few have 
been discharged. The result is that to-day 
there are ninety-five happy watch case 
makers, working for wages as good as, if 
not better than those of any other man who 
follows that trade; and holding an interest 
in the profits that accrue from his labor. 
The factory has beer removed to 11 Hope 
sreet, Willismsburgh, where it occupies 
three floors of a big brick building. Most 
ofthe workmen are American, although 
many of them are Swiss. Two women are 
among the active shareholders. The 
working hours are fifty-nine a week. All 
who work receive a good weekly salary, 
aod at the end of the year the profits are 
divided among the shareholders. The 
superintendent of the shop, who conducted 
the reporters through the factory, would 
totsay whether or not there had been any 
Gvidend as yet. He said: “It is enough 
for those interested in the scheme to know 
that it isa paying business, and that we 
tlare more than satisfied with it. Our 
men are well paid, not overlooked and 
perfectly contented in every respect. In 
December, 1888, the men formed a mutual 
benefit association among themselves, to 
televe, in case of sickness or need, the 
employees or shareholders of the company. 
This plan, too, has been successful. 


Wage Worke 





rs in America, 
seit the current number of the Westmins- 
Review an Englishwoman, who has 
—. herself and three children in the 
States by her own individual 
ators, draws a very interesting and 
on contrast between the condition 
Workers in England and in Amer- 
atl does not dwell very much upon 
os erence in the rate of wages in the 
it pay nor upon the relative cost of 
han one, she thinks, nearly offsets 
cae » bat she makes the’ point with 
em clearness that the American working 
oF Woman is infinitely better off than 
use this coun affords 
ae of advancement con progress 
=e ay wo and to the wage 
workers ee Siand. The author re-en- 
ll Position with numerous 





illustrations which it is not 


and ‘drawers of water, but it does not|ing at an unprecedented sacrifice, the entire stock of Ladies’ Suits of 


enerations | the largest and best known Manfactuerer and Importer in New York— 
ithe firm being about to relinquish business. 


| Tron. 


necessary to cite, since they can be seen all | 
around us by any one who will take pains | 
to observe. We have in the United 
States none of those guilds or crafts | 
which are so common in every country in | 
Europe. The blacksmith’s son need not} 
be a blacksmith any more than the} 
banker’s son need be a banker. The | 
country is so great and progressive that if 


| the square pegs get jammed into the round | 
|holes it is the exception rather than the | 


rule. Our wage workers are not apt to | 
overlook the advantages of their own con- | 
dition in this respect. While every intelli- | 
gent man wants to see his children do | 
better in every way than he has done, 
many of those who work for wages fail to | 
appreciate the boundless freedom of 
choice of occupation which this country 
affords to young men. If, perchance, a 
son makes a mistake in beginning his 
active life, the father is too apt to charge 
it to every cause but the right one, and to 
blame a system for that which is clearly 
the fanit of the individual. There must 
always be, in all countries, hewers of wood | 





follow that such employment must be or 
even should be, hereditary for g 
as is the case in Europe. We have in this 
country no dynasties of particuler kinds 
of labor, nolaw of promogeniture in wage 
earning. In practice, asin theory, every 
man in this country may be the architect 
of his own fortunes, and it is in this, as 
well as in our representative form of | 
government, that our superiority to the 
rest of the world consists.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


The Art of Long Life. 


The enchanters of China promised the 
emperors of that country to find an elixir 
of long life that should efface the irre- 
parable inroad of years. The astrologers 
and necromancers of the middle ages flat- 
tered themselves to have discovered the 
fountain of youth, in which a person had 
merely to bathe in order to recover his 
youth. All such dreams were long ago 
dispelled by the progress of science, says 


| number of persons who would be willing to 
|} endure all the evils of an indefinitely pro- 
| longed old age. 

| QOne of the perpetual secretaries of the 
| Paris Academy of Science has written a 
| yolume to prove that man should consider 
himself young up to 80 years of age. A 
noble Venetian na.ned Cornaro spent 20 
years in a scale pan in order to ascertain 
what alimentary regimen was best adapted 
to him. We have heard old men who, 
having learned that M. Chevreul had never 
drank anything but water, took the reso- 
lution to abstain wholly from wine, hoping 
in this way to exceed 100 years. Fortu- 
nately a rag gatherer, who reached the 
same age as the celebrated academician, 
spared them this sacrifice by informing his 
confrere in longevity that he had never 
drank anything but wine. 

The Society of Hygiene, Vienna, has 
just started an extensive investigation in 
order to determine what is necessary to do 
in order scientifically to prolong life be- 
yond the ordinary limits, and to rival the 
patriarchs of the scriptures, as compared 
with whom M. Chevreul himself was but a 
child. The society has, therefore, drawn 
up a circular which it has sent to all the 
old men of Germany and Austria occupying 
a certain position in the world, and which 
contains a multitude of question about 
their regimen, their habits, the duration of 
their intellectual work, the nature of their 
recreation, their manner of clothing them- 
selves, etc. The good Viennese hope in 
this way to get up a practical manual de- 
signed for those who wish some day to 
double their formidable cape of 80 years. 


Church Statistics. 


About one-third of the 65,000,000 inhabit- 
ants of this land are church members. 
Counting out the children, who are too 
young to belong, that is not a bad showing. 
Of the church members the three denomi- 
nations, Roman Catholic, Methodist and 
Baptist, own four-fifths. The Methodists 
are most numerous of any Protestant sect, 
having 4,980,240 members, while the Bap- 
tists number 4,292,291. Both together 
have a membership about a million stronger 
than the Roman Catholic church alone. 

The three sects named are also the most 
vigorous and flourishing as to increase. 
All alike increased in numbers about 5 per 
cent, during 1889. Itisto be noted, how- 
ever, that all Roman Catholic children are 
counted in the figures for that church, 
while only actual members are listed in the 
Protestant denominations. 

The remaining one-fifth of American 
church goers are divided among the various 
other Protestant sects. But counting all 
persons who have some religious faith and 
attend regularly some place of worship, 
Christian or Jewish, there still remain 15,- 
000,000 grown persons in this country who 








Yet, in the heart of most men there | 
is such a desire to prolong their stay upon 
was a perfect success. Before the week | the earth that the art of living for a long 
was out more men were taken in and the | time has not ceased to impassion a large 
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LADIES READY MADE SUITS! 





SILAS S. DREW & CO., 15 Tremont Row, have succeeded in purchas- 


We shail offer this stock for sale, at prices lower than ever before 
named in this country, for this class of goods: 


Space will not allow to recapitulate all the attractions to be found 
in the stock, but we will mention a few to give the public an approxi- 
mate idea of its magnitude and merits. 


269 Fine All-Wool Cashmere Suits, 


Both black and colors, made up in the very best and most stylish man- 
ner and in a variety of styles—some plain, some elaborately trimmed. 
The material of which these suits are made and the workmanship is 
of the best quality, and there is not a suit in this whole lot but what 
cost the firm either to make or import, $25 to $50. We shall offer 
them during this sale from $10.00 to $19.00. 


251 Silk and Satin Suits, 


Both black and colors, all very rich and costly made. Some plain, 
but very best quality of silk. Some beautifully trimmed, and 
every suit in this lot of the very latest and most stylish “cut and fit.” 
We unhesitatingly pronounce this the best and most complete stock of 
silk suits ever shown in this country. Every suit in the lot is worth 
from $30 to $100. We shall sell them from 818.00 to $38.00. 


We advise all who contemplate buying a suit to make sure to embrace 
this opportunity to select a suit from this lot. 


383 Broadcloth, Flannel, Tricot, Mohair, Brilliantine, Etc, 


Both in black and colors. This lot consists of an immense variety of 
styles and is very attractive. The manufacturer's average — for 
the lot was over $45; we will sell them from 88.00 to $25.00. 


We wish to impress it upon the minds of purchasers that this line 
of suits is from a house long distinguished for its leadership in artistic 
skill and perfection in workmanship and the manufacture of ladies’ 
suits. We have no fear of being cuntradicted when we say that it is the 


Best Lot of Suits ever Offered for Sale in this Country. 


We are aware that the broadcloth, flannel, and other heavy-weights 
among the lot could be sold at much higher prices later in the season, 
but we have decided to offer them all for sale at this time, at such low 
prices that customers can afford to buy them this early, there-by mak~ 
ing an immense saving. 

During this sale we have engaged extra and competent dress- 
makers; so that customers can have their alterations quickly made, 
but in order to expedite business, to all customers who desire to make 
their own alternations we will allow $1 a suit. We can fit any one, the 
stock embracing all sizes, from 32 to 46 bust measure. 


Remember th*> Place 


SILAS S. DREW & CO., 


15 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 





To accommodate the public, we have placed a part of the stock in our Branch 
Store, the “Parisian Suit and Cloak Co.,” 62 Hanover Street, and all who find it more 
convenient to visit that store will obtein the same goods. 








Mrs. Ebony—‘‘I spects youse very busy 
now, Mrs. Black?” 

Mrs. Black—‘‘ "Deed I am wif de big 
revival ob religion goin’ on in de church | 
and foh visiting clergymen to do for. | 
Keeps me cookin’ half de day, an’ my hus- | 
band he has to be out half de night gettin’ | 
chickens.—[New York Weekly. 


nh Se Od 
TRE All 


FLSE FAILS 











wesere HINARD'S LINIMENT + == 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 


Mudge—What an aggravating habit 
Wickwire has of answering a question by 
asking another one. 

Yabsley—I never noticed it. 








Mudge—Now, for instance. Last night pes Pain always — Wechemen con iene 
I asked him if he would lend men, remember the name: MINARD’S 1 


MENT. 


didn’t say whether he could or not, but bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all 


asked me if I took him for a darned fool. 











never go inside any church at all. 








Large b drug- 
' gists. by NELSOE & OG., 
—([Terre Haute Express. Gee, Pocpaned ty G@., BOSTON, 
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INVALUABLE FOR 
BURNS, SUNBURNS, DIARRH(FA, CHAF- 
INGS, STINGS OF INSECTS, PILES, 
SORE EYES, SORE FEET. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


For Piles, Blind, Bleeding or Itch- 
img, it is the greatest known 
For Burns, Seaids, Wounds, Bruises 


and Weredens, it is unequalled—stopping pain 
and healing in a marvellous manner, 


For Inflamed and Sore Eyes.—Its effect 
upon these delicate organs is simply marvellous. 

It is the Ladies’ Friend.—All female 
complaints yield to its wondrous power. 

For Ulcers, Old Sores, or O 
Wounds, Toothac he, Faceache, Blees 
of Insects, Sére Feet, its action upon these 
is most re markable, 

RECOMMENDED BY PUYSICIANS! 
USED IN HOSPITALS! 


Caution. PONDS EXTRACT haa been tmt- 
tated. The ¢ nuine has the words “ PONDS 
EXTRACT™ blown in the glass, and our picture 
= mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None 

is genuine. Tm” insist on having 
ON VD'S EXTRACT. tke. no other prepara- 
tion. It i never sold in Jadk or by measure. 


IT 18 UNSAFE TO USE ANY PREPARATION 
Excer? Tux Genuiné WITH OUR DIREO- 


tions, Used Fxternally and Internally. 
Prices, 50c., $1, $1.75. Sold everywhere. 


opoun New P AMPULET Wit History oF ovr 


Pusranations Sent FREE on Arriication To 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Chauncy-Hall School 


63rd YEAR. 


Thorough len gee gy is mace for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business. and for Col- 
lege. in all classes Spectal Students are re- 
ceived. Particular attention to Girls and Young 
Children. Unusual care of health is taken. 
Upper departments open September 17th. 

he Class for ‘training Mindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. 


259 Boylston St., Boston. 


A. B. TURNER & BRO., 


Bankers.and Brokers 


YISKE BUILDING, 


89 State Street, 


BOSTON. 


“Miss L. E. RACINE, 
Fashionable Dressmaker, 


1008 WASHINGTON ST., 
Hotel Madison, .. Suite 10. 


Can be secured by the day or week, during the 
dull season, at very reasonable prices. All work 
guaranteed satisfactory. 


Bridal Costumes and Evening Dresses 
MADE A SPECIALTY. 


“LOVELY WOMAN? 
HOW CAN YOU LENS 
Gaei coi 


of the 
ae 
As Cortlandt St., 








ce Mig. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, Harmony & Comoosition. 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 








ABOUT WOMEN. 


We are led on like the little children, by 
a way that weffknow not. 

There’s a sort of wrong that can never 
be made up for. 

You must learn to deal with odd and 
and even in life, as well as in figures.— 
George Eliot. . 

A lady living in Westbrook, Me., saw a 
black woodchuck prowling around her gar- 


weeks. 
general, and black ones in particular, she 
engaged a young fellow to slaughter the 
animal. Asis usual, in such cases, when 
the woodchuck was there the boy was not, 

and the lady could do nothing but attack 
the animal herself. She took a bat, and | 
stealing up behind the ground hog when 
he was busy thinking about his sins or 
something else, laid him out with one blow 
and killed him with the next. This, says 
the Portland Press, makes one more occu- 
pation, heretofore monopolized by men, 
that is now open to womankind. 

The first colored graduate from the de- 
partment of music of the University of 
Pennsylvania is Miss Ida BE. Bowser. She 
is an accomplished violinist and has writ- 
ten several short sonatas. 


ACCOR 





THE MIRROR. 


Hats will be feather-laden all winter as 
they have been flower-laden in the summer. 


Swallows are the birds most used, and 
black birds abound in groups or hover 
singly on the high back of round hats. 


Edgings for flaring collars and little 
jackets have loops of chenille the color of 








Miss Catherine G. Lingle, assistant edi- 
tor of Kate Field’s Washington, has been | 
chosen as the speaker who will represent 
the Washington branch of the Vassar 
alumane at the coming quarter-centennial 
celebration of the founding of that col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Oaks Smith, who was a 
well known writer and a leader in the 
cause of woman 40 years ago,is now living, 
almost forgotten by the younger genera- 
tjon, at Holywood, N.C. She was a Miss 
Prince, and was a native of the ‘Pine 
Tree” state, and now at 84 years she is be- 
lieved to be the oldest authoress in the 
country. In her writing days she wasa 
frequent con‘ributor to the leading maga- 
zines, delivered lectures advocating wo- 
man’s rights in all the large cities, and 
penned attractive sketches and poems. 
She left the lecture platform about the 
time Anna Dickinson appeared. ‘‘* Woman 
and Her Needs” was her principal work, 
and first appeared in 1850, and was reprint- 
ed all over the world. 


Mme. Mancini, of Havre, France, is the 
largest dealer in wild animals in the world. 
She has almost a rival in Frau Harzenbeck, 
of Hamburg. In New York is Miss Duffy, 
who buys and sells elephants, bears, and 
lions with as much readiness and discrimi- 
nation as a good milliner shows in select- 
ing pattern hats in Paris. 

There is in Salt Lake City a society of 
young Mormon women who pledge them- 
selves not to marry a polygamist. 

Rev. Miss Drake, of Elkhart, Ind., isa 
deaconess inthe M. E. Church, and is de- 
scribed as a ‘‘convincing preacher.” 

Miss Mary Henry, of Evanston, IIl., 
has been elected assistant editor of the 
Chautauquan. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, president 
of the Fowler & Wells Publishing Co., is 
the only surviving member of an organiza- 
tion founded by her brothers, the well- 
known phrenologists, more than half a 
century ago. Mrs. Wells, now seventy 
years of age, successfully conducted the 
establishment through a period of great 
financial depression during the war, and 
until lately has read the manuscripts and 
proofs of all the books and periodicals 
bearing the imprint of her house. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sands, a centenarian and 
a veteran of the war of 1812, died lately in 
Baltimore. She was the wife of Peter 
Smith, a soldier in the United States army 
in that war. Going to Annapolis to nurse 
him, she stayed after his death to nurse 
other sick soldiers, and accompanied the 
troops to North Point, where the battle 
in defence of Baltimore was fought. Mrs. 
Smith remained in the camp during the 
fight, and was with the army during the 
bombardment of fort McHenry. Because 
of this she was an honorary member of the 
Old Defender’s Association, and she has 
outlived all the rest, the last Old Defender 
having died last year. She was one 
ee and one years and five months 
old. 

Mrs. Emma Forsythe owns most of an 
island in the Southern Pacific called New 
Britain. In her own land Mrs. Forsythe 
goes by the name of the ‘‘White Queen.” 
The chief industry of the island is the sale 
of mother-of-pearl, of which one hundred 
tons Were collected on the seashore last 
year. Mrs. Forsythe was left a widow at 
the age of eighteen. She had at that time 
very little property, but she now owns 
150,000 acres of land on the fertile South 
Sea Islands, two steamers that ply between 
the islands and this port, and she is prepar- 
ing to close a contract for the building of 
four more. 

Elizabeth Comstock, an aged Quaker 
preacher living at Union Springs, N. Y., 
has visited in her life-time 122,000 persons, 
and nearly twice that many sick persons in 





| the 





and out of poor-houses, on battlefields, 
etc. 


the fabrics fastened in gilt, steel, or silver 


den, and flelds several times within a few | cords. 
Not being fond of woodchucks in | 


Button holed scallops are a favorite 
finish for the edges of woollen dresses, 
and will be used on autumn and winter 
costumes. 


There are Medicis collars of passe- 
menterie for either dresses or wraps, and 


|small Spanish jacke.s to complete dress 


waists, and jackets. 


Plain double-faced satin ribbons are the 
fashionable trimming for autumn bonnets 
and with velvet ribbons will be used 
throughout the winter. 


Bright Spanish yellow is now much com- 
bined with black. The new greens are 
those with blue tints, and others that con- 
trast well with brown. 


Capotes are wider above the ears and 
long at the back, and are generally relega- 
ted to elderly ladies who require the head 
| well covered. 


Uncut velvet ribbons with satin stripes, 
and large velvet spots on satin stripes, are 
very stylish. Narrow velvet ribbons will 
remain in favor for strings, and two-inch 
widths for trimmings in millinery. 


A novel trimming for cloth costumes, 
consists of appliques of cloth on velvet, 
edges of the cut and applied cloth 
being finished with cord of a color to 
match, ora gold or steel metallic cord. 


Passementerie sleeves are the new trim- 
mings for jackets and dress waists, and 
are done in silk cords in open designs, or 
are crocheted in silk to be placed over 
cloth, silk, or veivet sleeves of the gar- 
ment. 


The new demi-season toques are so small 
that they are merely head-dresses, and are 
often but two bandeaux of jet, or of flat 
feathers, with a high feather tuft behind, 
and strap strings of narrow velvet ribbon. 


Large aigrettes of small fine feathers 
are light and delicate trimmings for small 
toques. Theatre toques are two or three 
bandeaux of feathers instead of the 
flower toques that have become so com- 
mon. Bow-knots of feathers and feather 
thistles are lightand pretty garnitures. 


Embroidered cloth sleeves are imported 
in all the new colors for cloths, with 
applique pieces of embroidered velvet and 
light embroideries on the cloth in the 
spaces between; these are in biuet blue, 
steel gray, castor brown, and the many 
dahlia shades. 


Glace velvet ribbons of two changeable 
colors are much used in Paris. High stiff 
loops, pointed ends, long looped bows, and 
torsades or soft folds of piece velvet are 
on the new hats. Metal ribbons, especially 
gold and silver, are used alone or in com- 
bination with velvet or satin ribbons. 


Yokes of passementerie in deep points 
for the front of dress waists come in silk 
cords with drop trimmings on the edges. 
Black passementerie sleeves, and yokes, 
with rows of similar design around the 
skirt, will give the black note which is to 
be continued on colored gowns. 


Close bonnets to match gowns will be 


| studded with steel or jet, with the brims 


of feathers or folds of velvet. Smooth 
felt will be chosen for general wear, and 
velvet, both plain and uncut, for hand- 
sume bonnets; the uncut or epingeline 
velvet being much used for piece velvet 
and for ribbons. 


The rage in London just now is a cun- 
ning little low black hat called the crinkle, 
with nearly flat front resting lightly on 
the hair, the sides turned up sharpiy to the 
back, which is peaked up above the crown 
and crinkled into deep sharp corners. 
A wreath of feather tips or a small tuft of 
feathers in front and backis the trimming 
of this jaunty hat. 


There are many weollen fabrics of little 
weight, which will make most excellent 
travelling gowns for early autumu. The 
material is draped as simply as possible 
upon an underskirt of si'k. The jacket 
is made to fit at the back, but has straight 
front, which, if the tint of the homespun 
or baize be neutral, may be faced with 
brilliant silk tartan, matching the blouse 
with which it is worn. 


The newest corsage for dressy day 
toilets, is in the form of a Spanish jacket, 
tight at the back and opening widely at the 
front, on a vest of silk muslin or crepe 
dechine. It is very short atthe waist, 
and is bordered at the edge with reversed 
lace or gold passementerie. Set under- 
neath the edge is a gathered or plaited 
basque of the best material, edged with 
narrow fringe or gold lace. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 





Dp" t put om puting in y: 

until Fall, but place yo { 
will make special prices for J 
Please send for descriptive cata 
spondence will receive pri t att 
mates furnished at short n oti ‘ 
—— of the Kohler Furn ace 
dea and simplicity of constr 

hot air chambers, efliciency, dura 
freedom from dust and gas, eva . 
ease of management. Special atientio 
to our Combination Heater, 

and Hot Air Heating Apparatus 
attention to the Kohler Ro 
ventilated oven. Pedal Att 

oven door. Every range is warr: 
first class baker. 


KOHLER 
FURNACE AND STEAM HEATING 
COMPANY, 


JOSEPH KOHLER, Inventor. Our 


salesroom, 


24 UNION STREET, - - 


Established in 185! 


| Like my Wife 


ng ehperatae 
NOW 
, We 
4 Augos, 
All corre. 


office and 


BOSTON. 





to use 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Because itimproves her 
looks and is as fra- 
grant as violets. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE 


LADIES. 


Save your combings and have them made ites 
Switch. Price for ane a first-class Switch 
only 5v cents per ounce i kinds of Hair Goods 
and Hair Jewelry made to order and repaired at 
reasonable prices. F. C. BLOCK LINGER, Ladies’ 

Hair Dresser and Wig Maker, 164 A. Tremont &., 
Boston. 


DHNSOW’S 


ANopYS® 


LINIMENT } 


gee LiKE ANY OTHE 


As much 
ae by an Old Family Physician in ii 
ively cures Dip 


Yor INTERNAL as EXTEENAL 2+. 
theria, Crou 
MP copier Oo Fi one 


Hheumatixm, 
h, C atarrh. | — 
Th fmm Back anc 


r Cuts, 
iii, Some an i 


Price, 35 ¢ a 6 bottles, 
Sita LS JOHNSON & CO., 














yarners’ Weeklv, $4.00. 
Harpers’ Bazaar, $4.00. 


Harpers Youna People, 


Scribner's, $3. 


Lippincolls, $3. 


Woman’s World. 


‘(OMMONWEALTH 


CLUBBING LIST. 


onthly Maqazine, $4.00. 


With Commonwealth, $4.50. 


With Commonwealth, $4.75. 
With Commonwealth, $4.75. 


$2.00. 


With Commonwealth, $3.00. 
With Commonwealth, $5.50. 
With Commonwealth, $5.00. 
North American Review, $5. 

With Commonwealth, $5.50. 


With Commonwealth, $4.00. 
Scribner's, 3 months, 75c. 


With Commonwealth, $2,00. 


With Commonwealth, $4.00, 
Good Housekeening, $2.50. 


With Commonweaith, $4.00. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, $2. 
With Commonwealth, $3.50. 


With Commonwealth, $4.15. 
American Aqriculturalist. $1.50. 

With Commonwealth, $3.00. 
The Youth's Companion, $1.75. 
With Commonwealth, $2.75. 


_ If any publication rot in the above list is 
wished, we will supply it at a reduced orice in con-|_ 
nection fon with the Commonwealth. 
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THE DAWN. 


THE ORGAN OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


REV. W. D. P. BLISS, EDITOR. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


“DR. WISEMAN’S FAMILY.” 


‘Story bySiMrs. K. P, WOODS, the Author of; “Metzerott, Shoemaker.” 
% Also Articles by The Rev. J. 8. DAVID, The Rev. JAMES YEAMES, 
d& Sermon upon the Eight Hour Problem,iby 


The Rev. WASHING GLADDEN, D. D. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Movement. What the Churches are Doing. Educa- 

4 News of Reforms. Economic Science. 

ten, Per both proclaims and signifies the dawn of a new era.”—The Christian 
Subscriptions, $1 per Year. Six Months, 50 cents. 


THE DAWN, 36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


Book Reviews. 
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AMERICAN HOUSE, 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 


BOSTON. 





The Most Generally Patronized Hotel in Boston, 
For Banquets, Club Suppers and Dinners. 


Large and 


Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 


Commercial Travellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. 


Day and Upwards. 


ROOMS without Board, $1 per 


The high standard for which this house has been noted wil. be fully 
maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 


RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors. 





CATERTERS AND RESTAURANTS. 
TEMPERANCE SPA, 
Luncheon & Dining Room 


36 Cornhill. Prompt Attendance. 


J. Ss. LEWIS. ©. McHILLOP 


SPRING LANE CAFE 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington 8t., Down Stairs. 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRS'r-CLASS. 
F. B. WEAVER & CO, < 
TRY WOODWARD'S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Everythi-g first- 


Proprietors. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. 


class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 


at a discount. 
BUSINESS MEN’S 


RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


Steaks, — Oysters, &c. 


13 Spring Lane, - Boston. 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 


“NAT MERRICK’S| 


RESTAURANT! 


19 & 21 Hawley St., 


Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafa in Boston. 


CHOICEST WINES AND CIGARS. 


THE BEST LUNCH, 


DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


POPULAR PRICES. 





| CURE FITS! 


I gay cure I donot taean merely to he 
re Spsoens Hen 


n have them return agein. 
a FALLING 810k Nuss ai life pein ey Zz 
or a life- 0 
cure t i 


warrant my 
others have fa:ied no reason for not how recor 
cure, sehen th cnce for 9 treatise and Free Bottle 


HOOT, M, "ae Fettertow ven: 
AMOST IMPORTANT INVENTION, 
Cures Without Medicine! 

Asthma, Anemia, Bronchitis, Chiorosis, 
Chronic Heart D sense, Gout, Kheuma- 
Respi eae t ronan Kidneys, Blood 


aes. Debility, 
Sleeplessness, etc. 








Patent rights end a aratus for sale in 
States, ane or Goantics. Agents wanted. 


Apply, OZONE APPARATUS & SUPPLY CO. 


128 Sepiewn St. Boston. 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


To be found only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE, 


38 Boylston Street. Hotel Pelham. 





NEW YORK HOTELS, 


REVERE HOUSE. 


Broadway, Corner Houston St., 
NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Rooms 50 cts. 
cial Hotel. 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (qounecstng? 
are most began = and delightfully located, In 
the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are oheg antly fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant a dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
passed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 

rom almost every section of the city pass the 
door every few seconds. 

DAM & DE RE VE RE. Prepricter 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms §1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


new 


management 
and upwards per day. 


A Commer- 


Proprietor. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, - - Proprietor, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot, Rates, 


$2.00 per day. 
0. C. Allen, Proprietor. 


— STRICTLY PURE — 


MILK and CREAM. 


— at aseasonable hour anywhere in 








ONE COW’S MILK 


INVALIDS - AND - CHILDREN 


A Speciality. 


ADDRESS 
A. R. BROWN, 
- Jamaica Plain. 


250 Lamartine S.. 
GLASSES FITTED 


AND 

| -rmactic AL OPTICIAN.- 

Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera and 

Marine Glasses and Thermometers 
EYES, | for sale, made to order and repaired. 





HAVE YouR 








Ramblin, Practical Optician, 
5 Bromfield St., Boston 


N ONLY! 


How 
Beronethes WEAK Mad eta 
Absolute! pnfatting HOME ® TREATS ENT—Benefits in a tay. 








Decertptic ve Books s Cooter > aa Mp tenet 
iy 8 mm, 
Address ERIE MEDICAL CO., § 00. BUFFALO, N.Y. 





YOU CAN HAVE YOUR 


Furs stored, insured and made over during the sum 
mer months "at half price by 


H. CRINE, Furrier, 15 & 17 Avon Street. 


Pears’ SOAP securcs & beautiful complexion. 








_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





AUGUST %, time 





H. G. HUSTON & CO. 


23 Berkeley St., Boston, 


(Successors to PORTER & CO.) 


NEW AND SECOND HAND 


SHICHY IC LIFTS 


Repairing Neatly Done. 


a@ If you wish to buy or sell an ordinary, safe- 
ty, tandem or tricycle, We are the People for 
you to see. 





THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


* Atthe Boston Theatre,this week,the Brook- 
lyn Park Theatre Co., under Col. Simm’s 
management, have presented the scenic 
m rama, ‘‘Good Old Times.” The play 
is by Hall Caine and Wilson Barrett. 
From such authors one is justified in look- 
ing for work of fine literary quality; nor, 
the limits of melodrama once distinctly ad- 
mitted, is one, in the present instance, dis- 
appointed. There are throughout the play 
many fine speeches, much opportunity for 
the display of genuine human feeling, a 
humor altogether above the coarse level 
of plays of the sort, and not a few touches 
of subtle character-drawing. When all is 
said, the play is still frankly a melodrama; 
which is to say that it is painted witha 
fresco brush, in vivid and elemental colors; 
that probability is often sacrificed to effect ; 
and that the emotions are not breathed 
upon as a flute, but unmercifully banged upon 
like a kettle-drum. Since melodrama is in 
constant demand by a very influential 
portion of our play-going public, the fur- 
nishing of really good melodrama becomes 
not only an honest industry, but a positive 
benefaction. And “Good Old Times” is a 
really good melodvama. It is as richly 
furnished forth with characters as those 
Uncle Tom combinations which revel in 
two Topsys aad two little Evas; having 
two heroines, two comic men, and no less 
than three deadly villains. It also—and 
here the touch of the literary artist is evi- 
dent,—has a unique character, quite out of 
the range of the average melodrama, in the 
person of an Australian savage with a 
limited command of English, and a cos- 
tume ceasing abruptly at the bounds of 
possibility. Mr. Charles Coote, who, we 
understand, created this part in London, 
Mage amore brilliant bit of character acting ; 
queer guttural sing-song speech, his 
panther-like lightness of movement, the 
childishness of the savage mated so oddly 
with savage subtlety, all being suggested 
‘with amazing fidelity. The play were 
worth seeing, were he its only attraction, 
The plot has the old stock incidents of 
melodrama kaleidoscopically shaken to- 
ther and shifted about. A husband be- 
eves his wife to have committed murder, 
and takes the crime upon himself to shield 
her from its consequences. He is sent to 
the penal colony in Tasmania; and here 
the rest of the action passes. There is a 
great deal of it; an emeute among the con- 
victs, the robbery of a settler’s house, the 
capture of the robber by British soldiery, 
the reunion of husband and wife, and any 
amount of minor comicality and sentiment. 
The play is staged no less than magnificent- 
; the immense resources of the Boston 
eatre in the way of effective mounting 
have never been more finely demonstrated. 
The first scenes, the interior and exterior 
of an old English manor house, on a snowy 
Christmas eve, are beautifully and poeti- 
cally pictured with the fire-lit latticed case- 
ments, the ivy and holly, the singing of the 
waits out under the chilly winter moon. 
The later acts are brilliant reproductions of 
Australian life;.the tropic midnight with 
its — or moon, its palm 
hs and glittering fire-flies being a 
splendidly effective scene. Thes man- 
agement was without flaw. The act ~o 
evenly excellent throughout; there 
much less ranting than the lines woul 
have provoked in less admirable actors. 
Mr. Glendening, as the first villain was 
exceedingly good, and, in the last act es- 
pecially, quite rivalled the hero in the 
sympathies if not the affeetions of the 
andience. Mr. Fisher's Joe was a quaint 
and honest picture of Cockneydom gone 
wrong; and the ladies were distinctly and 
variously excellent. The play is sure to 
attract large audiences and awake deserved 
enthusiasm during its three weeks’ stay. 


. ."* 

At the Boston Museum, this week, Mr. 
Roland Reed and his company have 
appeared in a Boucicault-ed—if one may 
be allowed the adjective—version of the 
popular French farce, Prete-moi ta Femme, 
the title being retained in literal English 
translation. The play has been adapted 
and localized, so far as possible, to New 
York and its habits and customs. Certain 


necessary tothe conduct of the 
py, however, obstinately refuse localiza 4 


tion, such for instance, as the scene where 
the enraged uncle demands that his 
nephew ‘‘cleanse the family honor” by at 
once fighting a duel with his apparently 
faithless friend: a riotously impossible 
sort of proposition tocome froma Maine 
tain to a young New Yorker of to- 
day! Most ofthe incidents being of the 
sort which never by chance could happen 
anywhere, might as well be shown as 
happening in New York asin Paris. They 
are incidents attendent on the deception of 
a credulous though hot-headed old uncle, 
by his wild and wiley nephew: The uncle 
has ordered the nephew to marry: the 
nephew reports himself promptly as having 
married, and, in due season, as having 
become a father, both these events being 
purely imagivary. Very unexpectedly the 
uncle, supposed to be safely and 
permanently anchored in Kennebunk, 
visits New York: ruin is imminent unless 
the nephew can temporarily borrow 
a wife and child. A devoted friend, the 
happy possessor of both these necessities 
is prevailed ugon to lend them: and dire 
is the mix and’ wide-spread the misunder- 
standing that ensues. There are some 
very droll moments: there are a few rather 
quaintly pretty moments, chief among 
them that in whick the young wife's 
pleasure in her husbands’s clever acting, 
being obliged, by a turn of complica- 
tions, to simulate love for another woman, 
changes, gradually, to jealous resentment 
at his acting his part too well. Miss Rush 
indicates very delicately and drolly the 
agitated, wistful, tender little efforts of 
the wife to attract her husband's attention ; 
a scene of small April clouds and shining 
that is the prettiest thing in the play. 
The acting was admirable throughout, 
Mr. Reed being quite equal in spirit and 
muscle to his exceedingly exacting part 
of the explosive uncle, and Mr. Nash 
deserving a word of unreserved and very 
cordial praise for his manly, refined, fin- 
ished and altogether admirable personation 
of Tom. 
Next week the regular season opens 
with Sims’ and Buchanan’s stirring 
melodrama ‘‘The English Rose,” cast to 
nearly the full strength of the company. 


ee 


At the Globe Theatre, this week, the 
popular comedians Gus Williams and John 
Kelly, have drawn well amused audiences 
in performances of their ‘‘musical satire,” 
UaudI. The principal actors, as, respec- 
tively, an old German professor and his 
recent and too lively Irish acquaintance, 
kept the spectators in roars of laughter 
over the confusion resulting from their 
taking possession of the wrong apartments 
in the ‘Sitting Bull Fiets.” Songs and 
dances of course abound; among the new 
things, in the former line, which instantly 
found favor, were Mr. William’s selections, 
‘Beautiful Language” and ‘‘ Never tell tales 
Out of School.” 
Next week Hermann’s New Transatlanti- 
ques. 
ad 

At the Hollis Street Theatre, to-night 
brings to a close the exceedingly success- 
ful run of the ‘‘Sea King.” The opera has 
gained a substantial hold on popular liking, 
and will meet a warm welcome on a repe- 
tition of its visit to Boston. Miss Glasca 
and Mr. Smith have won friendly applause 
and the best words of the critics for their 
artistic and pleasing acting. 

Next week the gorgeously heralded per- 
formance of ‘‘Old Jed Prouty,” with Mr. 
Richard Goiden in the title role. 


At the Howard Atheneum, Mr. N. 8. 
Wood and his company have scored a dis- 
tinct success in the new play, ‘‘Out in the 
Streets.” The stage effects were very 
good all through, and the play itself one 
that held the audience from beginning to 
end, some of the scenes being unusually 
strong. Mr. Wood as the hero, Harry Far- 
ley was_well received, as was Lillian Keene 
in the role of heroine. The acting of Mr. 
F. K. Wallace was very quaint, while that 
of Lilo Eddinger as blind Florence won 
sympathy from everybody. Mr. Wood has 
not only the cash satisfaction from a good 
week, but will also take away the remem- 
brance of avery hearty reception of his 
new play. 

Next week Vaidis Sisters Novelty Com- 
pany. 

*,° 

“Boccaccio” will be the operatic produc- 
tion at the Gaiety & Bijou, next week, when 
the Gaiety Opera Company will make their 
farewell bow to Boston audiences, at all 
events until after mid-winter. The cast 
for “Boccaccio” has been strongly as- 
signed to include all the favorites, principal 
among whom are Mr. Aborn, Miss Carter 
and Vincent. The specialty bill an- 
nounced is also strong, and in view of the 
circumstances the attendance at every per- 
formance promises to be very large. 





MUSEUMS. 


An excellent programme of variety en- 
tertainment has been arranged for Labor 
week by the management of Pilling’s 
World's Museum. The list of performers 








comprises the names of some of the best- 


known specialty talent in the country. 
There are no less than a dozen of them, | 
and collectively they will give what is | 
called a ‘‘rattling” good show. Something 
entirely new in the way of a darky sketch | 
will be presented by the noted couple, Nick | 
Hughes and Minnie Farrov. Mr. Haghes | 
is a wonderful dancer, and can “take off” | 
the southern negro as well, if not better, | 
than any performer now on the variety | 
stage. Leslie and Collins, will offer a 
sketch which they have had written for 
them since they were last here. It is called | 
‘Fun in the Ballet,” and it is said to be | 
extremely amusing. 





Stage Whispers. 


The Rudolph Aronson Comic Opera Com- 
pany will begin its annual engagement in 
this city on Monday, Oct. 20, appearing at 
the Globe Theatre. The repertoire this 
season will include ‘‘Mme. Angot,” now 
running with great success at the New 
York Casino, and Offenbach’s best effort, 
“The Grand Duchess.” Both of these 
operas are in & measure as much ofa 
novelty as if they had just been written: 
for itis years since they were performed 
here and then they were not given with | 
that wealth of scenery and lavish costum- | 
ing which characterizes all Casino produc- 
tions. The cast will be the same as ap- 
peared in the operas at the Casino. 


The opening attraction at the Tremont 
Theatre, will be Archibeld Clavering Gun- 
ter’s intensely interesting play, ‘‘Mr. Barnes 
of New York.” presented by a great com- 
pany under the management of Frank W. 
Sanger of the Broadway Theatre, New 
York. Misses Emily Rigl, Annie Haines, 
Effie Germon, Rose Snyder and the child | 
actress, Miss Annie H. Blancke. Messrs. 
James Neill, Sheridan Block, Hugo Toland, 
Matt. Snyder, Henry Roberts, George M. 
Ewell, Albert Roberts, E. N. Morrison, W. 
F. Henley, H. A. Bronson are in the 
cast. 


Hoyt’s ‘‘Brass Monkey,” with new fea- 
tures and new characteristics of the per- 
sonages therein to amuse, will begin the 
Park Theatre’s year a week hence witha 
season of hearty laughter. George Marion 
expects to make Jonah more quaint and 
patient than ever under the spell of the 
hoodoo. The new Baggage is Alice Evans. | 
She comes with excellent commendations 
from ‘‘A Texas Steer.” Maude Williams 
Sadie Kirby and May Stuart are to portray | 
the three lively girls of the play. A general | 
cast of excellence is promised. ! 


Fanny Davenport has expended already 
nearly $35,000, for her forthcoming pro- 
duction of ‘‘Cleopatra,” Victorien Sardou’s 
play. She controls all the rights in this 
country to an English version of this dra- 
ma, which is spoken of as picturesque, 
strongly drawn, thrillingly effective. Cer- 
tain annoying delays in preparation may 
defer the production until later in the sea- 
son than had been anticipated, but Sar- 
dou’s ‘‘Cleopatra,” with Miss Davenport in 
the title role, and a presentation most re- 
markable for the appointments and effect, 
is sure to be eagerly awaited. 


Dion Boucicault’s ‘Flying Scud,” will 
receive its first production in America in 
fifteen years at the Grand Opera House 
Monday, Labor Day. It will be presented 
with a splendid cast, magnificent scenery, 
anda general effect that is destined to 
knock all the tanks and bridges into a state 
of nothingness when compared to it. The 
effect sliows a complete horse-race from the 
start to the finish. Three horses are seen 
running abreast. A hundred supernumera- 
ries are used to work up the race. They 
chase and yellas each horse in turn forges 
to the front and become wild when the 
favorite wins the race. Dion Boucicault 
will personally direct the opening perfor-n- 
ances. ‘Flying Scud” will remain at the 
Grand for several weeks. 


“My Jack,” with its elaborate scenic 
effects and exciting realisms, was pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera House this 
week. Since its appearance at the Boston 
Theatre, a few months ago, it has under- 
gone many changes, and is much improved 
by the elimination of many objectionable 
features, and, as presented last night by a 
company of exceptionable merit, it won 
pew and deserved praise from large and 
enthusiastic audiences. 

The splendid scenic eflects could not 
have been presented to better advantage 
than was done on the Grand Opera’s 
spacious stage. The explosions in the 
lighthouse, the open desert scene, the 
realistic wreck of a ship and the deck of a 
man-of-war are worthy of especial men- 
tion. 

The play is yet too long, but none the 
less interesting. The company includes 
several old-time favorites. P. Aug. 
Anderson in his impersonation of the 
treacherous Greek vagabond made the 
best impression. Indeed, it was an 
artistic piece of character work. Miss 
Ethel Barrington, as Dorothy Prescott, 
assumed the role with credit, as did 
Charles Frew as the love-sick Patrick 
Dolan. Walter Sanford, around whom the 
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plot of the play centres, as the hero, was 
excellent. 


| Proprietor and Manager 


AMUSEME 


——S=.. 


—<— 


. 


PARK THEATRE, 


J. A. CRABTREE 


HOYT’S SATIRE ON SUPERSTITION 


“A BRASS MONKEY” 


Monday Evening, Sept. 1, 1899 


NEW COSTUMES. NEW songs 


GEORGE MARION A8s JONAH, 


Seats now on Sale. 


Matinee Saturday 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


ne ee R. M. Prey 
50TH DRAMATIC SEASON, 


THE POWERFUL NEW STocK CO., 


First Production in this Country of 


“THE ENGLISH ROSE!" 


By Geo. R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, with 
Grand Cast, Brilliant Scenic Effects, Bite. 
ONTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
Seats Secured Eight Performances in Advance. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 





pesces MR. JOHN STETsox 
ONE WEEK, 
Commencing Monday, September let. 
SPECIAL MATINEE LABOR DAY. 


HERRMANN’S 


“NEW TRANSATLANTIQUES! 


BEST SEATS, ~ - ONE DOLLAR. 
Others, 75c., 50c. and 25c., 


Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2 o’clock. 5 


Week of September Sth, 


= THE BOTTOM OF THE SBA” 


HOLLIS ST. 


ISAAC B. RICH, 
THHKATER. 


Prop. & Manager 
Week of Sept. 1, commencing with 
| Matinee on MUNDAY (Labor Day 
ag OTHER MATINEES on Wed. and Sat 
The Distinguished RICHARD 
Character Actor, GOLDEN, 
In his Charming New England Creation, 
LD JED BROUTY, 
of Bucksport, Maine. 
om by Dora Wiley, “the 
weet Singer of Maine.” 
Sept. 8—Mr. Jas. T. Powers McNally’s 
A STRAIGHT TIP. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers 
LABOR DAY, 


MATINEE MONDAY AT 2. 


A Mighty Production. 
BOUCICAULT’S FAMOUS PLAY, 


“FLYING SCUD" 


Every Evening, 7.45. Matinees, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, at 2. 


PRICES—Best Reserved Orchestra Chairs, ¥., 
other seats, 30c. and 20c. 


HOWARD ATHENAEUM. 


matinee, SEPTEMBER, 1. 


Regular Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 


VAIDIS SISTERS 


REFINED NOVELTY COMPANY. 


Week of September Sth, 
“THE MILLIONAIRE.” 


—— 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


B. F. KEITH. ....00++00e- «Proprietor and Managet- 
543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Positively the last week in Boston this season, of 


THE GAIETY OPERA COMPANY. 


In a revival of the Celebrated Oper, 


“BOCCACCIO.’ 


And a Strong Specialty Bill. 


PRICES, 10, 20, 25 and 50 CENTS. 
Continuous Performance- as 


PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM 


The Great Resort. 
Admuasion 10 cts. 
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o75 WASHINGTON ST. 


Money 


V LOAN. 


Loaned on all kinds 


of Staple Merchandise, Pianos, 


Furniture, 


elc. 
R. w. GAGE, 
President. 


Ww. T. RICE, 


Diamonds, Watches, 


Treasurer. 








pacts WORTH KNOWING. 


among the conservative investments 
ing 5 pet cent. 
Persishing Co., whose Boston office 
the Niles Building, School St. 

4 carefal investor can always find a 
servative list of inv 


sol 


the most relia’ 
houses in the city. 


tain money 


Loan Company whose 


secarity of staple merchandise, 
sufficient security. 

Basiness men who are obliged to 
patronize. The cuisine is excellent, 


obtained. A trial there at any time of 


prices. 





pay- 


semi-annual dividends, is 
reasary stock of the Atkirson House 


is in 


con- 


estments at the office of 

Torner & Bro., bankers. This firm’s 
che for sound investments for their 
trons, has established a record for one of 
able banking and brokerage 


ion of those who wish to ob- 
- coreg ot is called to the Boston 
offices are at 275 
Washington St., who will loan money on 
pianos, 
foraitare, diamonds, watches, or any other 


dine 


dows town will find Nat Merrick’s Restau- 
rant, 19 and 21 Hawley St., a good place to 


and 


the cholcest wines and clgars are to be 


the 


day. either breakfast, dinner, or supper, 
will ensure a satisfactory meal, at popular 


The Kobler Furnace and Steamheating 


Company, 788 Washington St., have many 


new snd effective heating and cooking 


fur- 


naces and ranges, anda visit to their sales- 
rooms will well repay those who are think- 


ing of making alterations. 


The attention of ladies who study econo- 
my \s called to the sale of ready made suits 
that is now going on at Silas S. Drew & 


Co.'s store, 15 Tremont Row. 


In the stock 


will be found a great variety of styles and 
designs of dresses. Many are copies of the 
famous Worth designs, some are tailor- 
made in Henrietta cloth and cashmere, and 
some have the graceful accordion plaited 
skirts. The attaction of this sale is the 
low prices marked for superior goods, and 
the good workmanship in the make of 
them. While the sale continues, the firm 


have engaged extra dressmakers so that 


castomers can have their alterations quickly 
made, but to those who prefer to make 
their own alterations the firm will allow $1 


per salt. 


Ages of Man and Wife. 








itis always better for a man to be sever- 


uyearsthe senior of his wife. 


And ['ll 


‘iyouwhy. The average girl who mar- 
ties—God bless her—stays at home, and 
makes a home a 


ber husband and her children. 


blissful abiding place for 
The man 


se out into the world and has the re- 
*pousibility of caring for those who are at 


ite seal 


; and yet, time does not seem to set 
oo him asit does on a woman. 


little cares of life ruffle her, and too 


. ‘make her look, as we say, “‘old before 
em Now, even when this does not 
» She does proportionately grow 
pearance sooner than a man, and 


id in ap 
for that 


reason she wants to take the be 
Sof the doubt and let him have the added 


years to start with. Then, too, you should 


\ keep your heart and mind young ; 


be his intellectual 


Soagh to be “the guide, 
Be wise 
Yourself. 


5 always wise 


th Ashmore, 

















companion, and 
much easier when your husband is old 
° The | philosopher 4nd 
ied love of woman to her nus- 
ways has a little of the maternal] in 
= is right and tender—but she 
wish to be mistaken for his 


and marry a man older than 
a who has seen life in its many 
Mey who can guide you over the 
; One degen 2 learned that it is 

obey impulse, Sut that 

y ae duty should be well thought 
in Ladies’ Home 


For Athletes. 


The summer time is essentially the 
season for out door sports, and incident- 
ally for the wrenching and bruising that is 
an almost inseparable experienee. Almost 
every baseball player or athlete has some 
favorite specific for such accidents, and 
among them, Minard’s Liniment has a 
goodly army of supporters, who place their 
trust in its healing qualities when they are 
damaged by their sport. It is not only 
good for bruises, but is equally efficacious 
for the speedy cure for burns, strains or 
sprains, cuts or scalding. It is also of 
very great value asa relief from contrac- 
tions or swellings, or that arch enemy of 
the athlete, cramp, When a party are 
intending to camp out for their vacation, 
though it may hardly be necessary to 
carry a very complete medicine chest, it is 
always advisable to carry a few simple 
specifics such as this iiniment, for with 
their inexperience, they are far more liable 
to receive small hurts than are those who 
habitally ‘‘rough it.” 

To those, too, who have the care of 
horses or dogs, Minard’s Liniment, will 
recommend itself, as it is equally good 
for the cure of the bruises, cuts, sprains, 
or the like hurts in horses or dogs. The 
Liniment is supplied by Nelson & Co. of 
Boston, and can be obtained of all drug- 
gists for 25 cts. per large bottle. 





Rabylon. 

Nightly the great spectacleat Oakland 
Garden claims its multitudinous admirers, 
and although autumn is at hand the 
public flock to see the famous Biblical 
outdoor show as they did in the sultry 
July evenings. ‘The Fall of Babylon” 
has proved a veritable bonanza to the 
daring trio—Barnum, Bailey and Kiralfy— 
and the best of it is that ‘‘Babylon” 
deserves all the success it has won. 





The Caledonian Club. 


The Caledonian Club held its fourth an- 
nual fete at Oak Island, Thursday. Their 
games were well enjoyed by over 12,000 
people. Much of the grand success of the 
day's sports is due to the cleverness of the 
management of first chieftain, J. Farquhar, 
and Secretary Stewart. 





He—How do you do, Miss Brownstone; 
they tell me you have moved out to the 
country—er—at what time do the trains 
run out to your place? Miss Brownstone 
(who has not yet been broken in to catch 
jtrains, wearily)—The trains go _ three 
minutes before I can get to the station, 
and at other times during the day. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 

To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positiyv 

remedy for above named disease. By its timely 

use thousands of hopeless cases have been perma- 

nently cured. I shall be gladto send two bottles 

of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 

have consumption, if they will send me their ex- 

press and P. O. address. Bereccitaliy, 
t. 


T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pear! St., NewYork 


Clara—How do you like my friend? 

Fanny—He is a horrid creature. Is he 
married? 

‘*‘No; he is not married.” 

‘‘How happy is the lot of the woman 
who did not get him for a husband!” 
—([Texas Siftings. 


Mr. G. Hackensack Dumley (who has 
long been waiting an opportunity, thinks 
his time has come at last) —Er—Miss Evan- 
geline—er—um—how would you like to be 
buried in our plot?—[Harper’s Bazar. 

letters, in high praise of 


G. O. Taylor Old Bour- 
bon and G. O. Taylor 
Pure Rye Whiskeys. 
They are the standard 
beverages for the side- 


board or sick room. Phy- 

sicians recommend them. 
Drugists and Grocers sell them. Look for our 
firm name on the label and overthe cork. CHES- 
TER H. GRAVES & SONS, Sole Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 


PEeARS’ isthe purest and best soap ever made. 


&% BONDS £2 


We offer at par and accrued inter- 
est 6 per cent. 20-year Bonds is- 
sued by the Woburn Electric Light 
Co., Woburn, Mass., in denomina- 
tions of $500 each. This company 
is now furnishing light for Woburn, 














Receives on an average’ 
nearly 400 letters a ros 
uite a voluminous mail. 
e, also, for years have 
been constantly receiv- 
ing large numbers of 

















Winchester and Stoneham, both 
streets and commercial. Werecom- 
mend these Bonds as a safe invest- 


Boston Halifax & P. E. 1. S. S. 


Line and 
CANADA ATLANTIC 8. 8. CO. 


Steamer Carroll leaves Lewis Wharf, Boston, 
every Wednesday at 12, noon, for Halifax only. 
Returning, leaves Halifax every Saturday a 


4 p.m. 
Sroamer Halifax leaves Lewis Wharf, Roston, 
every Saturday at 12 o’clock, noon, for Halifax 


only. 
. Returning, leaves Halifax every Wednesday at 
a 


.™m. 
Tickets sold and baggage checked to all points 
on the I. C. Railway and connections. 

DIRECT STEAMER. 
For Cape Breton, Picton and_ Charlottetown, 
steamer Worcester leaves Lewis Wharf at 3 p.m., 
as follows: June 12-26, July 10-24, August 7-2), 
September 4-18. 

R. B. GARDNER, Manet, 84 Atlantic ave. 

L. H. PALMER Agent, $ Old State House. 


REMOVAL! 


C. D. PLACE, 


OPTICIAN, 
For many years opposite the Old South 





|Church, has removed to 


23 School Street, 


NILES BUILDING. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R.R, 
New Sunday Express Trains 


BETWEEN 
BOSTON ANP PROVIDENCE: 


Leave Boston 8.10 A. M., 7.20 P. M. 
Arrive Provitience 9.40 A. M., 8.55 P.M. Re- 


turning 
Leave Providence 8.30 A. M., 7.50 P. M. 
Arrive Boston 10.05 A. M., 9.20 P. M. 
Limited ticket Boston to Providence only 75 cents 


Round Trip Excursion Ticket 


BOSTON TO OAKLAND BEACH 
AND RETURN $1.25, 


The 8.10 A. M. train from Boston connects in 
Union Station, Providence, with train on New 
York, Providence & Boston R. R., for Oakland 
Beach, affording excursionists from Boston an op- 
ortunity of spending Sunday at one of the most 
velightfal resorts in New England. 

Oakland Beach is celebra’ for its fine shore 
dinners 


, A. C. KENDALL, 
CHARLES HOWARD, G. P. A. 
Gen. Manager N. Y. & N. EB. R. R. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 
AND LYNN RAILROAD. 


Trains Leave Boston For 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30,11, 11.30a.m.; 12 
m.; 12.30, 1, then 19 15 minutes till 8.30, 8,40, 
9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 p. m. 


Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.80, 11, 








BOSTON & ALBANY 


RAILROAD. 


Only First-Class Through 
Car Route from 


NEW ENGLAND 


—TO THE— 


WEST! 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE IN EFFECT 
AUGUST 17, 1890. 


No. 1—Leaves Boston 8.00 a. m. Daily. 
Wagner Vestibuled Buffet Sieontng Car for 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Louisville. Wagner 
Buffet Vestibuled Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
Connecting at Albany with Wagner Vestibule 
naggy wwe, bot for St. Louis,via “Big Four Route.” 
No. 3—Leaves Boston 8.30 a, m. except 
Sunday. Wagner Buffet Drawing Room Car, 
Boston to Saratoga. Wagner Drawing Room 
Car Boston to Syracuse. 
No. 19—Leaves Boston 2.15 p. m. Daily. 
Wagner Vestibuled ee ars Boston to 
a and Chicago. Arrives Chicago 4.50 p. m. 
next day. 
No. S—Leaves Boston 3.00 p. m. Daily. 
Wagner Vestibule Sleeping Cars to Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledv and Chicago, via L.8. & M. 
8. R. R. Wagner Vestibule Sleeping Car, Bos- 
ton to Cincinnati, via “Big Four Route.” 
No. ®—Leaves Boston 7.00 Bi m. Daily. 
Wagner Shooping Car to Buffalo, Cleveland and 
TChi , via L. 5. & M. 8. R.R., also Wagner 
ag ng Car to Detroit and Chicago, via M, C, 
R. R. agner Vestibule Sleeping Car to Cleve. 
gland and St. Louis, via “Big Four Route.” 





FOR HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN 
AND NEW YORK. 


CVIA SPRINGFIELD LINE.)| 7 


No. 83—Leaves Boston 9.00 a. m. except 
Sunday. Buffet Drawing Room Cars and 
Coaches to New York, Ving 3.30p.m. Six 
and one-half hours. 
No, 40—Leaves Boston 11.00 a. m. except 
Sunday. Buffet Drawing Room Cars and 
Coaches to New York, arriving 5.30 p.m. Six 
and one-half hours. 
No. 75—New York Limited Leaves Bos- 
ton 4.00 p. m. way Drawing Room Cars 
and Coaches to New York, arriving 10.00 p. m. 
Only Six Hours. Elegant Dining Car on this 
train between Boston and Springfield. 
No. 63—Night Express. Leaves Boston 
at 11.00 R: m. Daily. Sleeping Cars and 
Coaches to New York, arriving at 6.00 a. m, 





By Tickets,! information, time tables, etc. 
apply to the nearest ticket agent, re) 


City Office, 232 Washington St., 


—OR AT— 
Station, Kneeland Street, Boston. 


A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen’1 Pass. Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 








11.30 a. m.; 12 m.; 12.80, 1, 1.15, 1.80, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 

2.30, 2.45, 3.15, 3.80, 8.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.80, 

5.45, 6.15, 6.80, 6.45, 7, 7.15, 7.80, 7.45, 8, 8.15, 8.30, 

9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 p. m. 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11 
11.30 a. m.; 12 m.; 12.30, 1, and then every 18 
minutes till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10,20, 11.20 p. m. 

Oak Island—46.52, 8, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.30 a. m.; 12 
m.; 12.80,1, then every 15 minutes till 8.30, 9.20, 
9.50, 10.20, 11.20 p. m. 

Point of Pines—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10,30, 11, 
11.30 a.m.; 12 m-; 12.80, 1, then every 15 minutes 
till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 p. m. 

Lynn—46.52, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.30 
a@.m.; 12m; 12.30,1, then every 15 minutes till 
8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11,20 p. m. 

SUNDAYS. 

Winthrop Junction, B hmont, Cr t 
Beach, Point of Pines and Lynn—9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, then every 15 minutes till 9.30, 10, 
10.15 p. m. 

Oak Island—9.30, 10, 10.30, 31, then every 15 


minutes till 9, 9.30, lo p- m.; 
I lis, Wimthrop Centre, Winthrop 
h, Ocean gt’ and Highlands— 
Week days, 5.50, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, then every 
half-hour till 8.30, 9.20, 10,20, 11.20 R; ma. 
Sundays—Every half-hour from 9.30 a. m., till 
9.80, 10.15 p. m, 


JOHN A. FENNO, G. T. A. 
C. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 


USE DR. CRAIG’S 








Crown Plasters and Pills. 
They are the only Safe Remedies to use for those 
afflicted with Bright’s Disease, Liver Complaint 
and Urinary affections. Only those prepared 
ney and Liver Cure that will restore you w per- 


fect health. 
All Ladies Use 











Original Kidney and Liver Gure|"® 


in 
the DRY FORM are the Original and the only Kid. 


On and after June 16, 1890, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 

TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Albany. 

A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR.CAR fo 


‘ Troy. 

00 AM. Saratoga Special will run week 
lL, days only, July 21 to Sept. 6, inclusive, 
Palace Parlor cars and coaches to Saratoga with- 
out change. 

1 830 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
l ‘ Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 
0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with sieegta 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls ont 
Line and via Erie and ton Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Cenral and Wabash Rys. 
0 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
‘ Buffalo. 


J R WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


NANTASKET 


SUNDAYS. 





Steamers will Leave Rowe’s Wharf 
WEATHER PERMITTING, 


For Hull (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.80 
&. m., 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3, 3.30, 5.15, 6-15, 7.40 p. m. 
Return 8.55, 11.20 a. m., 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 6.55 


.20, 8.20, 9.50 p. m. 
For Hull ¢ C. Pier), at 10.45 a m., 2.30 p. m. 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 p, m. 
For Downer Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 2.30, 5.15 p. m. 

Return 8.40 a. m., 12 m, 3.55, os». . 

For Nantasket, by Boat, 9.30, 10.30, 11.20 a. m., 12.30, 
1.30, 2.20, 3, 3.30, 5, 6.15 p. m. 

Return, 8, 11 a. m., 12.20, 1, 2, 3.30, 5, 6.20, 7, 8, 9.30 p. m. 

For Hingham, (Barges leave Downer Landing for 
Hingham on arrival of Boat on Sundays.) Boat leaves 
Hingham for Boston at 8.30 a. m. 

For Nantaskct, by Boat and Rail, via Pemberton, at 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m., 12.80, 1.30, 2.30, 3. 3.80, 5,15, 6.15, 7.40 


. Mm. 

P+ Return, 11.02, @. m, 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 8.45, 5.02, 6.82, 7.02, 

8, 9.30 p. m. 

Fare by Boat or Boat and Rall, 25 Cents 
each way. 


GEO. P. CUSHING, Gen’l M’g. 
The best $3.00 Hat in Boston, at L, E. FLETCH. 








De. 5, CHELSEA, ieee ; 

Sinmcciemeaaupae,| mab, fer rican, cal'vpm| CBR, A. 

eae canoe y to say ‘aes yee Sold by All Druggists. 

Nd H. B. QUIMBY & CO., |The Craiq Medicine Co., 
, ur reepocttaiy 244 Washington St., Boston. : PASSAIC, N. J. 


ER!& CO.’S, 70 Boylston, St i 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


PERMISSION TO GO HOME, 


Bess went to church one sultry day; 
She kept awake, I’m glad to say, 
Till “fourthly” started on its way. 


Then moments into hours grew; 
O dear! O dear! what should she do? 
Unseen she glided from the pew, 


And up the aisle demurely went, 
On some absorbing mission bent, 
Her eyes filled with a look Intent. 


She stopped and said, in plaintive tone, 
With hand uplifted toward the dome, 
“Please, preacher man, can [I go home?” 


The treble voice, bell-like in souna, 
Disturbed a sermon most profound; 
A titter swelled as it went round. 


A smile the pastor's face o’erspread, 

He paused, and bent his stately head; 

Yes, littie dear,” he gently said. 
Christian Advocate. 


No Food For A Week. 


Three little children were sent one day 
to gather broom. They did not live in 
England, but near Melbourne in Australia. 


The eldest was a boy of 9, then came Jane, | 


who was 7 years old, and Frank, who was 
only 5. 

They had often been sent out for broom 
before, and had always come bome safely ; 
but on that particular Friday afternoon in 
1864 they did not return. When night came 
and their little beds were left empty, their 
parents became terribly anxious. There 
were no wild beasts to hurt the 
wanderers, but there were no berries to be 
found, so that the carpenter and his wife 
were afraid that the children might starve 
if they had lost their way in the woods. 

All that night the father and several of 
his neighbours hunted for the little ones, 
shouting the Australian call of ‘‘Cooee” 
till their throats ached; and not that night 
only, but day after day and night after 
night for a week, they sought in vain. 

In despair the carpenter asked some of 
the natives if they would help him. He 
knew how clever they were in finding out 
the faintest trail. 

They had not walked far before one of 
the natives stopped and pointed 
trampled grass. ‘‘Here little one 
he said; ‘‘sit down. 
carry him along.” 

A little further on he stopped again. 
‘‘Here travel all night, dark—not see that 
bush; her fall on him.” 

It was as we said, on a Friday afternoon 
that the children were lost; on the Satur- 
day week the black man led the father to a 
clump of broom. There lay three little 
figures, the smallest in the middle, with 
his sister’s frock on over his own clothes. 

The carpenter went up to them, never 
expecting to find them alive. To his joy 
and surprise the eldest boy roused him- 
self. ‘'Father!” he said, and then fell back 
exhausted. Little Frank awoke as if he 
had been sleeping quietly. 

“Why did you not come, father? 
were cooeering for you.” 

Poor Jane who had carried Prank when 
he was tired, ard put her own frock on 
him because he was crying with the cold, 
was scarcely alive, and could only murmur, 
«Cold, cold!” when sbe was lifted up. 

Happily they all recoyered, although 
they had had nothing to eat all that time, 
and only a little water to drink now and 
then. 

When the story was known a subscript- 
ion was made for the brave little sister who 
took such care of her younger brother. 


tired,” 
Big one kneel and 


We 


Faithful Elsie. 


“OQ mamma,” said Elsie, 
glad it’s such a beautiful day?” 

It was Saturday afternoon, and she was 
going to a lawn party at Mabel Hall's. 

Mamma smiled as Elsie put her arms 
around her neck, saying between the kiss- 
es, ‘*Won’t we have a lovely time?” 

**T hope so,” said the mother. 
ber, dear, to be unselfish, and make some 
one else happy.” 

“Yes, mamma,” she replied, ‘‘T'll try; 
good-bye,” and off she skipped. 

Just as she reached the bottom of the 
hill, and could see Mabel’s house at the top. 
a little bare-headed child toddled around 
the corner and came up to her. She knew 
the washerwoman’s baby at once, and she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, Johnny Murphy! are 
you running away?” 

‘*Doin’ walk,” said Johnny, gleefully. 

**Where is your mother?” said Elsie. 


**Doin’ walk,” said Johnny again, and off 


he started. 

Elsie looked up the hill and saw children 
running on the lawn. Her heart beat fast 
as she thought, ‘*The party has begun.” 

But Johnny—what would become of 
him if she left him? She ran out into the 
road, brought him back to the sidewaik, 
and turned down the street leading to the 
washer-woman’s. 


to the | 


“aren't you | 


Remem- | 


Have you used 


PEARS soap: 





‘Doin’ to walk wid oo,” said Johnny, as 
| he trotted along by her side holding her 
hand. 
| It wasa long distance, but she thought 
with a little sob, ‘If I ran back I shan’t be 
very late.” 

When she reached the house the door 
was open, but nobody was there. Johnny 
was tired and cross, and wanted a ‘‘drink.” 
She got him some water in a tin dipper, 
| but as he raised his head, he bumped it 
|against the dipper, and the water was 
| spilled over Elste’s fresh white gown, 
| drenching the front of it. 
| Poor Johnnie and poor Elsie! They 
| both cried, but Johnny's tears were soon 
forgotten ina nap. Dear patient Elsie sat 
land watched till his mother came home, 
worn and worried with her long search for 
| the little runaway. 
| Elsie lost the party, but after she had 
jsobbed out her disappointment in her 
|in her mother’s arms, mamma said, ‘‘Re- 
| peat your Bible verse for to-day, darling.” 
With trembling voice Elsie repeated. 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye have 
| done it unto Me.”—[Sunday Schoo] Advo- 


| 
| 


| cate. 





The Man Was Out. 


| Matilda,” said her master, to the obed- 
l|ient servant girl, ‘if anybody asks for me 
| this evening just tell 'em I’m out, and you 
don’t know when I shall return.” ‘Yes, 
sir,” said the girl as she bowed herself out 
of the drawing-room. Five minutes later 
ithe door bell rang. ‘‘Is Mr. So and Sv in?” 
asked the caller. ‘‘No, he’s out,” replied 
the knowing domestic. ‘‘Sorry. When 
will he be in?” ‘*Can’t tell; probably he 
won't return to-night, perhaps not for two 
or three days.” “Sorry. I'm going to 
leave town for a couple of months, and I 
had a bill I wanted to pay him before I 
went away.” 
‘But he’s out.” *‘No, I’m not,” exclaim- 
ed the head of the house. as he bounded 
out into the hall. ‘‘Yes, you are,” said the 
man who wanted to pay the bill. ‘You've 
gone away to stay over night, or probably 
you'll be away two or three days. May be 
you’ve gone to Chicago to look after some 
property; or perhaps you have started to 
| Saratoga to spend some time there. No, 
j|my friend, you are notin, so I can’t pay 
j}youthe money. [ll wait till you come 
jhome. Good night.” Then the man walk- 
ed down the steps, informing himself 
that if there was anything he detested 
| it was a prevaricator. 





Woburn Electric Light Co. 


| Messrs H. B. Quimby & Co.. the well 
| known bankers and brokers are now offer- 
| ing a first class investment, in the 6 per 
|} cent 20 year bonds issued by the Woburn 
Electric Light Co., of Woburn, Mass. 
This Company which is organized under 
the laws of Massachusetts has a very 
bright looking future before it. Supply- 
ing electric lighting for the growing dis- 
tricts Woburn, Stoneham and Winchester, 
it is hardly possible that it can do other 
| wise than grow in prosperity. 

Electric lighting, is undoubtedly the 
light of the future, and electric motors 
will almost certainly displace steam for 
nearly fevery purpose; this fact alone 
| would show the wisdom of such invest- 
jments. The Woburn Electric Light Co., 
however, are able to quote figures that are 
j}even more assuring. The receipts for 
|}commercial and street lighting Woburn, 
| Stoneham and Winchester amount to $28,- 
| 000.00 whilst the expenses and interest on 
| bonds only amount to $21,000.00 leaving a 
| surplus of $7,000.00 and the president of 
| the company states that the earnings will 
| increase to $40,000.00 by Jan. Ist., 1891, 
| with no increase in the expenses. 
| The 6 per cent bonds that are now being 
|issued, have been thoroughly investigated 
iby reliable business men and are pro- 
| nounced a first class investment. 








| Our national game without Johnson's Anodyne 
Liniment, to rub the heroes? impossible! 











FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


H. Crine, the furrier of 15 and 17 Avon 
street, Boston, still keeps open his special 
offer of making over, storing, and insuring 
fur goods at half price during the summer 
months. 


Ammet’s French Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers will clear the complexion of all 
freckles, pimples or blotches. They are pre- 
pared by the Fulton Manufacturing Co., 18 
Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


The Business Men’s Restaurant and Cafe, 
13 Spring Lane, is a first-class place to go 
for a good steak orchop. The manager, 
Louis Frenkel, evidently carries on the 


business with an eye to the wants of his 
customers. 


The excursion boats leaving Rowe’s 
Wharf for Nantasket, Hull, Hingham and 
Downer Landing, still continue to carry 
large numbers of weary citizens who go 
out to catch the exhilirating sea breezes 
and return well content with their trip. 


Geo. W. Torrey & Co,, the importers and 
wholesale dealers in wines and spirits, of 
24 and 25 South Market St., Boston, have 
a fine stock of first-class liquors for family 
use. They are the sole agents in New 
England for the ‘‘EKarly Times” whiskey, 
which is bottled only by the distillers in 
Kentucky. 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, whose offices are in Post Office 
Square, Boston, publish a statement that 
is very satisfactory as to their credit and 
finsncial stability. On Dec. 21, 1889, their 
assets were $20,660,562.55, and liabilities 
$18,104,793.66 leaving a balance to the 
good of more than two and a half million 
dollars. Pamphlets, rates and values for 
any age will be furnished on application at 
the Company’s office. 


It is almost inconceivable that any one 
owning property should not have made 
provision against its destruction by fire. 
If, however, there should be such it will 
be well for them to consider that the sea- 
son of furnace-heating is soon coming on 
and the danger will be increased. Messrs. 
Westgate & Johnson, fire insurance agents 
of 45 Kilby Street, Boston, are prepared to 


issue policies on any of the standard 
companies. 








For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 

in, cures wind colic, and is the remedy for 

Yiarrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all hel meng 
throughout the world. Be sure andask for “Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRuP.” 





Chickering—Some of the new houses up- 
town are so narrow that a piano cannot be 
put in. 

Baus—(excitedly)—You don’t know the 
rent of the houses next door to them do 
you?—[Puck. 





HUB PUNC 
renders social calls all the more 
ICED, sis, sr ancien, efron hoor 


e may m, 
© cork, and enjoy it. 
with Sod 4 
Sold in sealed by Grocers. ruggi 
and Wine Merchants e cd Ss _ 


and easel a, Lemon- 
C H. GRAVES & SONS, Proprietors. 
BOSTON 
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CREENWOO0D's 


SHORTHAND & TYPEWRIT 


FINISHING SCHOOL 


Is a thoroughly practicaly instit 
tution, 

Shorthand etecatios can be secure ing hen a 
as is consistent with the conditions of the we 
entering. We make a specialty of a correspoaben 


SCHOOL AT HOME. 


This department receives carefy) Aitention and 
we can give a _ & complete course in the as 
mentary principles of Shorthand and Type 
without the expense of leaving their home Afar 
& month’s work in our Finishing Department, #i 
be —_ 7 actual work. We secure gos 
positions for all competent cracuates and unres 
soy gamemnanes. 

ce are general agents for all Stenographic 
Typewriting Literature and Supplies. We oh 
your patronage. Send for circular. Address, 


S. G. GREENWOOD, 


Gi Court St., Boston, Mas. 


FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEO, W. TORREY & 6 , 


Importers and Wholesale Deales 


24 and 25 So. Market St. 





SOLE AGENTS for New England for 


EARLY TIMES WHISKE\ 


In cases; bottled only by the distillers in Kentedy 
A NEW INVENTION. 


NYE'S FINGER TRUSS! 


i 

For Hernia. Effects a PERMANENT( URE as 
large porentnas of cases. Medical men sol 
suffering from Hernia are invited to call asd 
amine the Truss. 


28 School St., Room 15, Boston Mas, 


NERVOUS DEBIT 


EOCLANCHE IN 
a ‘& 148 William &t., New Yo® 


SURED! 
D. E. POLAND & co., 


CARPENTERS & BUILDEM 


118 WATER STREET. 
Offices and Banks fitted up at short notice. 
SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITE 


— 





WHITE'S 


KITCHEN INDICATOR TABLET. 


ILL save you many aan 

PEG UP pag When you are ont 
Butter, Eggs, etc., simply put 4 pes 
Indicator opposite ~~ axdele — . ; 
order the grocer is always ready. 
a cribbage board of polished wood, bright 
ic Complete, 50c. each, or 3 for $12 (pg 

d. Bostou Tablet Co., 55 Fulton 
on, Mass. 


The best $8.00 Hat in Boston, at L. E- rue 
ER & CO.’S, 70 Boylston, St 
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908 IANOS 
world to produce 


| challenge the 
Seat 7 


cf0, W. BEARDSLEY, 


Piano Expert and Dealer, 
176 TREMONT STREET 


Tremont Theatre Building. 
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souther® Investments. 


Loti recently . 
to the young man 
vest ond most hop 


shoae Wh 


been considered the 
advi ice that could be 
wished to make a com- 
Now, however, it 
Go South, or West, 
earer the mark. 
g of her mineral re- | 
and increas of manufacturing 
oo sy new cities are springing into 
. ~ ver the South. The training 
existence all 0% is without its effect. 
ot ™ England stock, who have 
ee Ss cake advantage of all the oppor- 
yearned to take acava Age fa 
tonities that 
eaters 10 ul 
ther were if 
western cities 
Amoug the m ost 


got oe 
young man ‘ 
With the develo} 


ae 
would 


industrial 


recent ventures is one 
4 contre ‘ert by a number of 
—_ Boson business men. The Luther 
C. Wolkins ( orporation is a new syndicate, 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000, that has 
just been started for the purpose ‘of devel- 
oping te resources of Greensboro’, N. C., 
and neighborhood he 
tons they are undertaking is a very wide 


one. Ther are to acquire about 3,000 acres 


of very valuable pro| 
boro’, and at Parkwood, 
C., which is already sé 
contains valuable minera 


Moore county, N. 
cured, and which 
deposits, as well 
as the best timber in the state; it is also 
proposed to bua yperate & large pulp 
and paper mili, W 
enterprise in the South, ant 
poration by owning all the 
facil ities will be a ble 
advantage 
Baltimore, dating Feb. 22, 1890, speaking 
of Southern lade istries, Says : ‘*Combined 
palp and f paper mills are sorely needed in 
the South, where consumption, already 
heavy and growing every year, is supplied 
mainly from the North. Here is a subject 
for capitalists to think about and look into. 
A reasonable investigation would convince 
the most skeptical that there ig money to be 
* In addition to these projects, the 
corporation iatends to acquire, by purchase 
& per option already obtained, a tract of 
$00) acres of heavily timbered land at 
Georgetown, 8. C., with valuable terminal 
fecilities and other franchises. 

The new syndicate have wisely deter- 
mined to locate their headquarters in the 
tesire of operations, at Greensboro’, N. C., 
Miher than in one of the Northern cities. 
Gmensboro’ can be fairly ranked as one of 
the most progressive cities in the South, 
aod appears destined to become a very 
Gai milroad and manufacturing centre; 
titady railways extend from it in eight 
Gierest directions. Be autifully laid out, 
wit excellent sanitarium, and magnificent 
Climate; with already 10,000 inhabitants, it 
jut the place that can be dev eloped to 

¢; and owning as they do, the 
Wt of Greensboro’ real estate and sur- 

vending mineral, lumber and agricultural 
there seems every reason why the 

wale should make a success of their 
mre. All information as to shares, etc., 
be obtained of R. H. Whitney & Co., 

ms, 75 State street, Boston, and Wol- 
whe & Co., 27 Equitable Building, 


, Mass., or of W. R. Burgess, treas- 
E, Greensboro’ N.C. 


material and | 


Daughter (at the se aside) : “Papa, I am 
marry Alge rnon, who has waited 
Sat the table since we have been here.” 
with a glad light in his eye): 
_ uk Heaven, my child, for that. The 
} i given him in tips may still 
bin the fan nily. Bless you, bless you, 
etter "5 Ws ashington Star. 
a aie 


eine ile, Essex Co., N. ¥., Oct. 10, 1889. 
cee have been an indeserbiable suf- 
Ever t most detestable of all diseases, the 
y mnown remedy I have tried. 1 was 
id piles, which annoyed me 
oy cont ” pile 8 followed, which fre- 
med me to the bed. Within a few 
ie “pe po me In full force and that most 
A the Hemorrhoid family, the itch- 
perseried both. In my extremity I 
(andiluted Pond’s Extract. Had 
oncom come together Il could not have 
u urprised. I never dreamed of a cure. 
say have 1 resorted to the eeet |e 
heal S vanished as if by magic, an 
fy cursed that it is the fe known | "No 
‘Stemen wide, wide world for i 
‘s unsolicited and I give it treely, 
*may benefit by my ex 
THUS. 8. MU HY. 





ature allows, are among the | 
j wave, 4s | 
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erty adjoining Greens- | 


or finer finished | 


| would proceed to 








AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Infusoriai silica makes a first-class silver 
polish. 


Applying kerosene with a rag when you 
are about to put your stoves away for the 
}summer will help to prevent them from 
| rusting. 





Half a teaspoonful of sugar will nearly 
| always revive a dying fire, and, unlike the 
| few drops of oil which servants are so fond 
of using and which have caused so many 
bad accidents, is perfectly safe. 
| To mend a very large hole in socks or 
woven underwear, tack a piece of strong 
net over the aperture and darn it over it. 
| Thus mended the garment will be stronger 
| than when new and look far neater than if 
darned in the ordinary way. 


| Pata fly on a window and up he goes 
| toward the top; he can’t be made to walk 


Horace Greeley’s advice | downward. A gentleman hit upon an idea. 


Why not use that habit against them? 
Forthwith he made a window screen divid- 
ed in half. Theupper half lapped over the 
| lower, with an inch of space between. As 
|} soon as a fly would light on the screen he 
travel upward, and 
would thus walk straight out of doors. 
On reaching the top of the lower half he 
would be outside. Not being able to walk 
down he had no way to return to the room. 


| By this means a room can be quickly 


| 


| this : 


cleared of flies, 
light. 


which always seek the 


THE HEALTH. 


A favorite way of preparing ginger tea is 
Put a teaspoonful of sugar and, per- 
haps a teaspoonful of ground ginger ina 
cup, mix well, and pour orer it boiling 
water till the cup is a little more than half 
full. When the sugar is dissolved strain it 
into a tumbler, which should be a little 


| more than half full, and then fill the glass 
range of opera- 


with milk. If this drink is taken immedi- 
ately use cold milk, butif it must stand 
a while, the milk must be heated, for the 
tea must be taken hot as possible and 
while the feet are in hot water. This will 
induce perspiration, which will help greatly 





to check the cold. The patient should be 


| put to bed at once after thoroughly drying 


e to operate to great | Wounds of all kinds, 
The Manofacturers’ Record, of | teat, and jit will give immediate relief 


the feet, and kept warm and comfortable. 


ch is a very much needed | 
1 which the cor- | 


The value of the smoke from burned 
wool to remove the pain and soreness from 
or from sores, is 


from the intense pain caused by a gather- 
ing. The easiest way to prepare this is to 
cut all-woo! flannel—if you haven’t the wool 
—in narrow strips, take some hot ashes 
with a few small live coals on a shovel, 
sprinkle some of the flannel strips on it, 
and hold the injured member in the smoke 
for five or ten minutes, using plenty of the 
flannel to make a thick smoke. Repeat as 
often as seems necessary, though one 
smoking is usually enough. 


“It would be an excellent idea,” says the 
Manchester Union, “if physicians of the 
present day would invent some other rea- 
son for about all of the deaths which occur 
nowadays than the cheap fraud, ‘heart 
failure.’ This might not be of serious 
moment were it not for the fact that hun- 
dreds of people are being nearly frightened 
to death by the constant use of the cause 
for sudden deaths, and many people who 
are sick, and necessarily have some heart 
symptoms, are kept in constant terror by 
reading or hearing in different ways of 
death after death by heart failure. There 
are probably no more deaths from 
heart failure in these times than here- 
tofore, but a new cause for death 
has been coined, and the nervous and 
timid are being severely injured by it.” 
We would suggest that hereafter physi- 
cians use the term ‘‘cardiac asthenia,” which 
has a learned sound and means just the 
same. The immediate cause of death in 
many diseases being, in fact, ‘‘heart fail- 
ure,” we do not see how otherwise the 
**nervous and timid” can be protected. 





Electric Pad. 


A cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scia- 
tia, Nervous Headache, ae on 
Canstipation, Kidmey and Liver 
Troubles, Weakness, Debility 
and — = — 2 oe incur- 


No one should be without one of these 


Wonderful Curative Pads. 


Will send by mail with full directions. Price 
50 Cents. ld by leading druggists. 


Boston, May 22, 1890. 
This is to testi 7 a I have tested one of Dr. 
N. E. Hollace’s Royal Electric Pads. r find with 
no resistance @ current * ten yg bat 
witha — through the body two Milliam- 


Signed) THOMAS HALL, 
No 19 Bromfieid ELECTRICIAN. 


DR. N. E. HOLLACE, 
197 Tremont &t., Boston, Mass. 
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GRES ATO ICINE 


For Billous and Nervous 
Fulness. = oe 
Appetite, Short 


PI 


after iter Meals, Dazineny a jizsines = 


WEAK STOMACH ; 


they ACT LIKE | apd 1a few doses 
pone prone the R 
an 
Fine y "acts 
Nervous and 
PATENT 1 MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, 
Prepared only by THOS. B FLALLE 


ALLE 
ts for the United States, who, ( 


a. & TURNER, 

Boardina, 
Bailing, 

Hack Stable. 


The Best Stable in the City. 
Light, Atry and Comfortable. 
SEVENTY STALLS 
Corner Dalton and Cambria Streets, 
Off Boviston St. Bridge. 

Dr. O. P. SWEET & CO... 


ytical Dom ists, manufacturers ahd dealers 
Geter apie Fe 22 end a oe, 
nion 

joston, “hn old and 1 reliable 


GREAT, HERBAL Ses, 


For the cure of { 
Grronte * re ten eae 


asm 


rug stor 
ieiindtut of the i 4 deception to which 
a certain class of Unfortunate re suilerers are ex 
n ed for honest treatment, we have 
Te hA Dhirodislac, endorsed by tho the tbe highest 
new me t) 
medical authority of Europe—N 4 styled. 


Le’VIN d’AMOUR (Wine of Love), 


a powerful quane) toute it ts Manly exteled 
eres and d impotenc it is a 

by age, t 

it fis le 











ise: cries f the 19th cen! 
overies 0} century. 
Price, full supply, on! nly 
hose reputat 


” of Cure for Lameness, 
well tye the world-celebrated — bone-setter 
and physician, Dr. Sweet. Full supplies and direc- 
tions only $5. Sent Free on receipt of funds. 


A NEW TYPEWRITER. 


The International Syeewsiner is asoees 
very handsome cabinet. The most complete piece 
of office furniture now extant. The inventor of 
the luternational Typewriter has more . iechegonn 
devices in actual use than probably all others com- 
bined. Several other well known typewriting ma- 
chines, including the justly celebrated Remington, 
are wholly, or in part, of his invention, and the In- 
ternational Typewriter is in the strictest sense, the 
ripest fruit of invention. Send for catalogue. 


W.T. BROWNRIDGE & CO., 


General Agents, 
5 Park Sq.) Boston. 


in # 


S. F. PETTS & CO.’S, 


Bald Eagle Whiskey. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


$3.00 per Gal. $9.00 per Case ef 1 doz 
Bottles. Sent C. O. D. to any address 


8S. F. PETTS & CO., 





237 Friend &t., Boston. 


ind Pain in the Stomach 


rent and al Neos, and es cton Seety nea, Scury. ny sates 


S$ PILLS, taken Soditected, will quickly restore females tocomplete health. 


IMPAIRED ‘DIGESTION : DISORDERED LIVER; 


: ROSEBUD OF WeAL x Complenion ; 
Reiiitated is La rae Beer Atri i THE 





nEECHAMG 


WORT 
Giinta AS 


ness, Cold Chi Flushings of Heat, Lose © 

Cold Ch lis, Flus ngs of Hea’ $ 

on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep. >. Erighttul 
ene FIRST DOSE WILL G 

ris earnestly invited to try Aas — of these 

Medicine.{“Worth a guinea a box.’”’- 


- Fora 


the Vital Organs ; Strengthening 
back the keén edge of Lay saat 
cal caovee of the human 
one of the best guaran- 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY 


oy St. Helens, Lancashire, Engiand. 


CO., 366 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole 
"does not keep them,) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


$1,054,800. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1890. 


L. F. CROSBY, Broker, 


Room 1, 265 Washington Boston 


Opp. Water St., 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT. 


N. B.—Any order sent to this agency will re 
veive the same care and promptness as at the home 
office in New Orl ans. 


St., 


NEW 


MODEL HALL PVE GYOAEEE 


The Best Standard Typewriter in the 
World. Cheap, Portable. No Ink Ribbon, Inter- 
changeable Type in all Languages, Easiest to 
learn and rapid as any. Agents wanted every- 
where WAnRanre> AS REPRESENTED. 

Address: 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO,, 


10 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. 
RosTon, Nov. 6, 1889. 

“I wish to express my very great satisfaction 
with the Hall typewriter. Impressions and align. 
mentare both more perfect than any other type- 
writer that I know, and it is simply a pleasure to 
use it. Itis delightfully simple and manageable 

(Signed), Ww. D. HOWELLS. 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


REO CROSS DIAMOND BRAND, 
sure and always puiiable 


Pruggist for for Diamond B in oe oe, oat 
xes, sealed with blue ond Brand,in r 
4c. {etpe) for pertioutare and “f 
in letter, fh return mall. Name 
Madivon Sq., 


r Chem. Co., 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo- 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
wsthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1888, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, Mild thes and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint 
inhale tnis vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes. 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent- 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
uquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 

as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin- 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are feel 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 

a@-A fraudulent preparation is being manufac- 
tured by unprincipled pereene, and palmed off 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos- 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen. 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cortially invited to 
calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 
por. 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


8378 Tremont Street, Toston 
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A CLORIOUS » 


‘OLD HUNDRED’ 


In October, 1889, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York reached and passed the point 
at which its total cash payments 
for; 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Alone amounted to 


One Hundred Millions 
of Dollars, 


No other beneficent institution 
in the world has ever accomplish- 
ed like results. 


C. A. HOPKINS, Ganeral Agent 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


95 MILK ST,. - BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1889.. eng ts 660.562.55 
LIABILITIES > 46,106,78 703.66 
"$2,555,768.50 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
neued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
policies. 

Evory policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur. 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent op 
application to the Company's Office, 


—, _ STEVENS, President. 
. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
we + TRULL., Secretary, 
(wm. B. en oe Asst.-Sec. 


A Safe Investment | 
$10,000 


6 per cent Ten-year Corvoration Bonds, 
@ @ 


$1,000 EACH, 
issued by 
The North Topeka Electric Light & Power (o., 
Capital Invested, $25,000. 
The only plant in North Topeka. > catessenh tight, 
For further particulars, waaarens, 


The United States Savings Bank, 


Wm, C. Knox, Pres, | OPEKA, KANSAS. 


WESTGATE & JOHNSON, 


FIRE INSURANCE, 


45 Kilby | Street,! Room 10, Boston. 





HARRELL, 
TAILOR, 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 


Gentlemen's Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, &c 
cleaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms 
Ladies’ ncaa a specialty. 


RE sPeciartics. ~~ 


DR. P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 


Over R. H. Stearn & Co.'s, J. Parker Buntin, Mg. 





GRIFFITH’ S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and ay vee Troy machines enatle 
us to execute every description of Laundry wort 
in a moat satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 


LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Ala 


carpet- beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards o1 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


pei 00 No, 4531-2. 


MASSACE 


E. M. DONNELLY, (late of Hotel Flower). 


Il. ANDRESEN, successors of Dr. M. J. Clark, 18 
Winter Street, Room 3. 


Offilce Hours, 9a. m-, 


Blank. Books. 


To ACCOUNTANTS and BOOKKEEPERS 


BLANK BOOMS should be made on the 
improved methods of 


Ruling, Printing and Binding. 
B. F. BENNETT, 
STATION ER, 
And Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS 
No. 6 Federal St., BOSTON. 


to6 p. m. 


COMMONWEALTH 


BINDER. 


| | per the convenience of those wishing to keep 
the COMMONWEALTH In a neat and conven- 
jent form, we will send on receipt $1.50 a Bind 
er the exact size, which will hold 532 or more num. 
bers of the COMMONWEALTH. Remit to the 


a COMMONWEALTH PUB. CO.," 


BOSTON, MASS. 


—AND— 
ROACHES. 
Clear them ont with our 
KXTERMINA TOR 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 50c, By 
mail, 60c. 


@BARNARD & co, 
459 Washington st. 


E W. D. WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 


WA NTED— Agents to obtain subscribers 
for the COMMONWEALTH. Address or call 
Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfleld St. 
Boston. 
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BOSTON ee 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 

All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes ma |}. 
List for Leather Work : Tapping Men’s Roots, 50c. 
ping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; eo Tap- 
ping Women’s Roots ; Heeling, 2c. 

apping Misses’ Boots, tbe. Heeling, l5c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample 
Shoes that have been repaired an 
not called for. Ali kinds of Men’s an 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 


—= 


— 


to measure. Price 
; heeling 25c. Tap- 





Dr. James M. Solomon,~Jr,’s Botanical M 
' ' edical | 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, a lest 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIEs 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks ch 
DISEASES, makes a specialty of be NG Rng ‘cme — al 

TIC FiTs, RREUMATISM, NEU RALGIA, ST. Virus DANCE. Spix UMORS, Ertuzp. 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all SKIN DIBRASES, (out ELAiNTs, 
LIVER TROUBLES and a'l DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. Pi.e- i Kibwey axp 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Consui tat ion quate La cured 





—ere 


BOSTON CARPET CLEANING 9 


8 AND 10 HUNNEMAN ST., Boston, 


Orders by 


CARPETS 


Taken up, Cleaned, Fitted 
and Re-laid in the best 
manner by Experienced 


Workmen, Mail or Telephone 


125-4, Rerbery, 


Also Taking Up, Sewing and Laying 


BROWN, RILEY & CoO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE, 


Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Galtimer 
A. L. BROWN, W.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex Member N.Y. Gor . 


THE .’, OLD ,’, RELIABLE |HODGKINS & HODGKINS, 
HARTFORD CHAMBERS, 


Limited Annuity Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


27 School St., Niles Building 
BOSTON. 


Exclusively High Class Tailoring for Gentlemer 
Uur stock is entirely new and complet 
department. 
he most careful personal attention will be paid 
the details of every garment, and 


the application of the SAFETY 

D PRINCIPLE to Life Insurance. 
FURNISHES the MAXIMU™M AMOUNT 
OF INDEMNI‘YTY, at the MINIMUM OF 
cCosT. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL COST for the past 
tem years, AT AGE FORTY, has been 
LESS THAN TWELVE DOLLARS per 
THOUSAND. 


FOUR and ONE-QUARTER MILLIONS 
DOLLARS have been paid in death losses. 


All just’ claims paid promptly and in 
full. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


WM. E. HODGKINS, {EDW. W. HODGKINS 
Thirteen years with 


Charles A. Smith & Co 


Formerly senior part- 
o ot Charles A. Smith 


ACCOUNTANT. 
PLC, 


Corporation, Mercantile, 
Commission Books opened, exanr 
ined and adjusted. Reference fur 
nished. -3 Commercial St., Room 4 
BOSTON. 


For Kennebec River. 


INVESTIGATE the SAFETY FUND PLAN 


and you will take no other. 


PESIRABLE TERRITORY 
FIRST-CLASS Solicitors. 


Call on, or Address, 


E, SHEPPARD GORDY, 


Room 20, 31 Milk St., Boston Mass. 


‘CANCER 


S. SEVERY 


FLORIST, 


S34 TRE ONT ST. East,” will leave Tencotn’s wt os Bostor ing 
BOSTON. Monday, Tuesday, Thureday and es = 7 


at 3 o’clock, for PophamgBeach, Bath, Biclim ns 
Has constantly on haad a large and choice as | Gardiner, Hallowell and Augusta, connecll® — 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties | Bath with Steamers for Boothbay ao¢ ™ 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds | watering places. 
arran in an artistic manner, to order. Orders} Returning, will leave Augusta and other 
by mall, express bad ar mang aagee ge | —. ings on the Kennebec River, on same Gay* i 
ces 20 per cent. lower than those oi any other ‘be secar 
Florist in thecity. Orders taken Saturday for| Tickets and State Rooms can rte 
Sunday will receive i attention. Open ev-| of L. H. PALMER, 3 Ol State a 
Galage CaN 80 7, S., Sotardaye, W0 F.1 CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, Lincoln's W® 


open to 


and 
and TUMOR Specialist. Private 
Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
G. H. MCMICHABL, M. D., 
No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 





or 











ND BETTER SHOE MADE thar THE CRAWFORD 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 


38 Park $ ~* 


No. 611 Washington St.; No. 2164 


Fe. 45 


ed States Hotel; No. 
inaton green 


ite 
Made Charlestown District): 


r 
Main S 
Rosban’ District.) 


U 
t 


n 
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